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INTRODUCTION. 


AVING been taught a little of the 
H elementary Knowlege of the He- 
brew Language, about the Age that 
other Vouths at School uſe to learn it; I 
was quickly diſcouraged from making any 
farther Progreſs in it, by ſome forbidding 
Appearances. So harſh and guttural a Pro- 
nunciation (one fifth * Part, or more, of the 
twenty two Letters being only n's or Marks 

of Aſpiration ſtronger or weaker, the various 
Degrees of which no Man is able diſtinctiy 


The maſoretical or rabbinical Grammarians tell us 
that four of their Letters are ſuch, viz, N, 54, I and Y. 


But J alſq, to which they aſſign the Sound of an aſpirate c 
or x, or of the Greek x, may be juſtly reckoned in with 


them : as no Body pretends to form a Sound of it different 
from that of FI, | | 
| |. $7 #7 ""* 


2 INTRODUCTION. 
to form) ſix or ſeven Letters each of two 
Sounds; one of an unknown Sound; five 
ſometimes pronounced ſometimes not; an 
Alphabet with ne'er a Vowel in it; and 
the odd Manner of ſupplying the Defect of q 
Vowels, by little Points and Daſhes over or 
under or in the middle of the Conſonants ; 
favoured. little ef the Simplicity and Plain- 
neſs of the moſt ancient of 

The Intricacy of this laſt Contrivance; 
4 the Confuſion occauſioned by mingling 
theſe Vowels, in Writing, with many more 
Dots and Scrawls nearly reſembling them in 
Figure, Size and Situation, ſome of which 
denote the Stops in the Sentences; ſome the 
Accents of the Words (many more of cach 
Sort than Latin, or even Greek, Books are 
2 2 ſome * doubling of a 
Letter, ſome taking off the en 
from it (and fo ing it ſtand for another 
Sound), ſome ſerve to give Notice that the 
Letter ſo marked is to be pronounced, 
whereas, without that Mark it was. to go 


for nothing; and one ſingle ſingle Dot et Ie 
2 


ſix, ſeven or eight ſeveral Uſes: all 

and more ſuch Rubs made it ſeem, as on 
Trial it proved, a difficult Taſk mo S 
read y and fluently. | 

"49M fingle Dot is, according to it's various Situations, an 

1, an o, an v a D 4, a Mappit, the Accent Rhebia, 

and the Mark of Diſinction between the two Sounds of the 


Character V, and withal ſometimes ſerves' for the Vowel 
before or after it, ſometimes not. 
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1 found alſo that upon every Flexion al- 
moſt of Nouns and Verbs thefe Points, both 
Vowels and ſometimes Accents and others, 
were to be ſhifted and changed; and that 


Difficulty of the Grammar of the Language. 
all theſe Things, and neither 
knowing what Benefit I might to 
receive in Recompence of the 'Trouble it re- 
* quired to make myſelf Maſter of all theſe 
Niceties, nor being ſatisfied of the Neceſſity 
of undergoing it (as I had heard that there 
were ſome Men well ſkill'd in the Lan- 
guage who beheved all this to be but an 


injudicious 'Contrivance of the . Jewiſh | 


Rabbies, and that the Languag Hs 1 be 
underſtood without it) I ood, mo 
preſent to employ myſelf rather in - 


promiſing Studies ; defining however to re- 


ſume this ſome time or other, when I 
ſhould have made ſome Inquity into the 
Pretences of thoſe who denied, not only 
the divine Ori ———— 
and even Ukefulneſ of theſe Points, nay 


lookt upon them as injurious to the Text 


of the ſacred 

Afterwards, when Opportunity, Leiſure 
and Inclination at any Time concurred to 
invite me, I now and — lookt into ſome 
of thoſe Writers; 1 g their Ar- 


the learning of this Knack made the main 


the Truth of 
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Affairs of Life and the Buſineſs of my Pro- 
Hon engroffing almoſt the whole of my 
Time for many Years; it was not till late 
in Life (and but very few Years ſince) that 
having gain'd more Leiſure and happily at- 
tained to that Retirement I had much longed 
for, I began to think ſeriouſly of trying once 
more what could be done to acquire, wi 
. a reaſonable Care and Application, ſome to- 
| lerable Knowlege of that Language in 
| which the greater and more antient Part of 
| _  thedivine Revelation was written. For, tho 
I do not think every Chriſtian is bound to 
underſtand the Scriptures ' in the original 
Languages (that being impoſſible to the far 
greater Number); yet I ſhould ſuſpect He 
made but ſlight Account of his Religion who, 
| having Capacity, Opportunity and Leiſure, 
naeglected this or any Means of underſtanding 
the inſpired Writings in ſuch a Manner as 
would enable him to taſt and reliſh the 
whole Beauty and Force of them. 
Being perſuaded then that the Hebrewcould 
belearned without the Uſe of the Maſoretical 
Points, I began with taking a View of ſeve- 
ral Methods propoſed for Reading it (that 
being the jr f _ in my /intended Courſe) 
without the Help of them. But, upon Trial, 
| I found none of them plain and eaſy enough, 
| nor ſufficiently — for all the Pur- 
poſes they might, with a little more Conſi- 
' - deration, have been applied to: tho = 
| a 4 


| 


| 


. 
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Eaſe and Conveniency of them was the only 
Argument to induce any one to receive 
them; none of them, that I am acquainted 
with, pretending to be the true antient Way 
in which the Maelites in the Days of Moſes, 
or of David, or at any Time before the 
Babyloniſh Captivity pronounced Hebrexo, 
while it was yet a living Language. 
J thought myſelf therefore at Liberty to 
contrive a Method of Reading, for my own 
private Uſe. For tho a Man intends only 
to read, and has no Deſign of ſpeaking, a a 
Language; he cannot be eaſy without ſome _ 
Rule of pronouncing it. We think in Words 
(even in Sounds and not barely in Characters) 
as almoſt any Man uſed to thinking will 
own. 
I ſoon found ſuch a Method (of which I 
am.now, for the Benefit, as I flatter myſelf, 
of others, going to give an Account) as an- 
ſwered all my Purpoſes, and beſfidey led me 
eaſily into a Piece of Knowlege I had ne- 
ver hoped to attain to, nor indeed had the 
Courage to attempt, having ſeen the moſt | 
ingenious Men baffled in their Purſuits of it: 
I mean, the true and natural Meaſures of the 
Hebrew Verſe; which J hope to make very 
plain to every Capacity in the End of this 
Eflay. | | 
I was pleaſed, I own, with the Diſcovery, | 
But reflecting that Fathers are apt to be fond | 


of any Brat of their own, and that I was 
Es but 


ay — oy, —— 


but a Novice in this Study: however = 
and commodious I thought my Way of Read- 
ing might be; I was not forward te publiſh 
it, being afraid to take upon me to be a 
Teacher of others (as, I think, every Man 
that 3 — profeſſes to be) and ſo contented 
myſelf with communicating it in private 
Converſation to a few Friends, eſpecially 
ſome Clergymen I was deſirous to perſuade 
to the Study of the Language, which I 
heartily wiſh I could recommend effectually 
to every Gentleman that bears that venerable 
Character. . 

But hearing lately of a Pamphlet entitled 
Five Letters containing a new and eaſy Me- 
thod of learning the HEBREW LANGUAGE, 
&c. I conceived great Hopes that the Pub- 
lic had obtained from another Hand all the 
Aſſiſtance I imagined myſelf able to give 
them in the firft Beginnings of their Hebrew 
Studies, Or if I ſhould find on peruſing the 
Book that they had not, T was glad however 
the Ice was broke for me, by a Propoſal's 
being made of any thing new upon that Sub- 
jet; as I ſhould appear the leſs ſingular in 
doing the like, if I ſhould judge there was 
Occaſion for it. 

Upon which I procured the Letters, and 
upon reading them was much pleaſed with 
the Author's Deſign of facilitating the Know- 
lege of the Hebrew Tongue, and approved 
both his Opinion that the Alphabet of that 
Language 


— »— oat aig og et — * 
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Language had its Vowels as well as Conſo- 


Vowels neceſſary for Pronunciation where 


„ 


— — — 


there are none written: for in theſe Things 


my Scheme agreed with his. But, as that 
Gentleman, ſtudious. of Brevity, has not 
afligned the Reaſons Why he makes each 


Character ſtand for ſuch a Sound rather than 


for any other, nor given any Account why 
all the Vowels neceſſary for Pronunciation 
are not written as well as ſome of them are; 
and I imagined I was able to ſupply theſe 
Deficiencies, as alſo to adapt the Characters 
of the Roman Alphabet to expreſs thoſe of 
the Hebrew in a more juſt and commodious 
Manner than I had yet ſeen it done: and 
beſides, as the Grounds I go upon led me 
to aſſign Sounds to ſome Characters ſome- 
what different from thoſe that Gentleman 
has aſſigned them: I was induced to think 
of laying my Scheme too before the Public ; 
that if, on Examination they think it ſervice- 
able to the Ends I propoſe, and thoſe Ends 
of any Advantage and therefore any Way 
deſireable to be attain'd ; they may receive 
that Benefit from it I am heartily deſirous 
they ſhould, and which was my prevailing 
Motive to make one in the numerous Crowd 
of Writers. Po a 

After what I have faid, I hope I ſhall 
not be thought too forward in giving my 
Opinion. If I am, the Public can eaſily 
B 4 puniſh 
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puniſh me, by not regarding what I ſay. 
N either, I hope, ſhall I offend or diſoblige 
(which I am far from intending, nay care- 
ful to avoid) any living, or the Friends and 
Favourers of any deceaſed Writer 'on the 
ſame Subject: for I am throughly innocent 
of every proud and eyery ill-natur'd Thought 
with Regard to them; and am fo far from 
any Jealouſy with Reſpect to any Man that 
may her ſupply my Defects or correct 
my Errors, that I ſhall as ſincerely rejoice at 
his Diſcoveries as ever I have for any uſeful. 
one on any Subject whatſoever. In this 
Diſpofition of Mind I come, at laſt, to lay 
my Sentiments before my Readers, and ſub- 
mit them to their candid Examination. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. I. 

An Inquiry into the true Pronuncia- 
tion of the Hebrew or Phoenician 
Letters. 


N contriving the Method above men- 
tioned, for reading Hebrew without the 
maſoretical Points, I propofed to myſelf 
three Ends it ſhould: be ſubſervient to; x 
the Eaſe of the Learner, 2 the Uſe and 
Conveniency of the uſer of it, and 3 the 
Recovery of the genuine antient Pronunci- 
ation of the Language before the Babylonijh 
'. Captivity (that is, while it continued a liv- 
ing Language) as far, at leaſt, as any Helps 
within the ſmall Reach of my Knowlege 

would enable me to retrieve it. 5 
In Order to obtain the firſt two Ends 
which indeed were all I at firſt propoſed) I 
laid it down as a fundamental Rule for my- 
ſelf, to aſſign to each Character one ſimple 
Sound : that is, that (1) no Character ſhould = 
ſtand ſometimes for one, ſometimes for ano- 
ther Sound; nor (2) any Sound be marked 
or repreſented ſometimes by one, ſometimes 
by another Character. The Neglect of which 
plain and reaſonable Rule is the Cauſe of 
great Part of the falſe Spelling in the Wri- 
1 | ters, 
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ters, and Miſpronunciation in the Readers 
of the preſent living Languages; and of it's 
being ſo difficult and tedious a Taſk to learn 
to read any of them, even one's own Mo- 
ther Tongue : which, if our Alphabets had 
been framed by this Rule, might have been 
the cafy Work of a few Days, even to a 
Child, or but a few Hours to a Man. 
When I ſet about applying this Rule to 
each ſingle Letter, I reflected tho' aſ- 
ſigning whatever ſound I fancied to each 
Character (provided they were in all twen- 
two diſtin Sounds) would in ſome Mea 
ure anſwer thoſe two Ends; yet it was not i 
by any Means right or juſtifiable to proceed a 
ſo arbitrarily: but that I was obliged to 
give ſome good or, at leaſt, rig 1-1 
why each ſeveral Character ſhould be made 
the Mark, Sign or Repreſentative of this or WM 
that particular Sound rather than of any 
other. N 
1% Here it readily occurred to my Mind (and 
| ttmat with an agreeable Glimpſe of Hope f 
i attaining alſo, in ſome good Meafure, my , | 
8 third End) that according to the univerſal # 
| | Tradition of Greek Writers, their Forefathers 
1 learned Letters of the Phenicians*, and at : 
7 firſt had but ſixteen Letters, which in Ur 
CE 


e It is not y Buſineſs here to enter into a particular De- 
tail of the Hiſtory of the Grecian Literature, and to trace 
minutely the Original and Progreſs of their Alphabet: bur 
only to make the proper Uſe of the Diſcoveries of the Learned 
on that Head, in order to find out the antient Sounds ” 
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ceſs of Time and by ſeveral Steps came to 
be increaſed to the preſent Number of twen- 
ty four. This is a Thing very commonly 
known, but not ſufficiently raab d. Let us 
reflect a little on the plain Meaning of it. 

If we ſhould be told an Engliſiman had 
faught ſome American Nation Letters; what 
ſhould we underſtand by that, but that this 
Inſtructor, en the ſeveral ſimple 
Sounds uſed among that People, had ſhew'd 
them which Character of the e Alpha- 

Sign 


bet his own Countrymen uſed for or 
Mark of each particular Sound, and taught 
them to do the like; and on the contrary, 
on Sight of the Character to remember and 
pronounce the Sounds; that is, to write and 
to read. If there were Sounds the Engliſb 
uſed and accordingly had Characters to ſig- 
nify, but which that People could not pro- 
nounce or did not uſe*; their Enghſh In- 


the Hebrew or Phanician Letters. He who wants the Proof 
of thoſe Parts of it which I only allege and take for 
may find it in a very learned and judicious Diſſertation of 
J. B. Preſident of the Parliament of Dijon, De priſcis Gre- 
corum & Latinorum Literis, printed at the End of Montfax- 
con's Palæograpbia Græca: which has given me more Satif- 
faction on this intricate and obfcure Subject, than auy thing 
elſe that I have ſeen. 
4 do the Greeks at firſt received but one of the four fibi- 
lant or hiſſing Letters of the Phoenician Alphabet, O u, 
vix. the laſt, Afterwards they received the firſt alſo ; and 
the Sound of it at firſt was expreſſed by a Combination, as 
that of U was, See what is ſaid afterward on the Let- 
ter J. The two middle ones they never, admitted am 
their Letters, as being Strangers to the Sound; they expreſſed 
among the Phanicians, | | 


Arutor, 
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ſtructor, if he i underſtood his Buſineſs, 
would not put theſe Characters into the Al- 
phabet he formed for them. If, 
there were ſome Sounds aſd by thers which 
the Engliſh not uſing had no Character for; 
he might think of ſeveral Ways to for 
* one m ht be to put two 
rf ether to e eee 

— as Ll is uſed in the Beginning of a 
Word to expreſs the aſpirate L of the 
Welſh, a Sound unknown to the Engliſb. 
Laſtly, if that People were deſirous to have, 
or their Inſtructor judged it proper to give 
them, as few Characters as could iy 
ſerve their Turn; he might teach them to 
expreſs ſome of their Sounds by a Combina- 
tion of two of the Characters of his own 
Alphabet; for Example, he might leave out 
5 and teach them to uſe p H for it, as we 
ſometimes do ourſelves. N ow, as the an- 


tient real, and modern imaginary Caſe, are 
much the ſame; what is ſaid of the En ghiſh 


Maſter and his American Scholars is equally 
- 1 5 to the Phænician Teachers and 
e Greek Learners. 
Ie Greek Hiſtorians tell us the antient 
Pelaſgi (who learned Letters of the Phænicinas 
long before Cadmus's Days, and after whoſe 
Name the Letters of the moſtantient Alphabet 
were called the Pelaſgic Letters) contented 


themſelves with ſixteen (or perhaps 2 ) 


* When the fater Greek Writers tell us the antient ue 
t 
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of the twenty two their Phænician Maſters 
had. Theſe were J arte! 
ABDTAE*#*#HffFIKAMN#FONnO*#*pyrT, 


At firſt they had no aſpirate Letters*; but for 
© (a Letter of the preſent Greet Alphabet) 
wrote T H; for X, KH; for o, Il H: of which 
Practice there remain to this Day many In- 
ſtances in their antient Inſcriptions. 
Let us now compare theſe fixteen antient 
Greek or Pelaſgic Letters, with the Hebrew 
or Phænician Alphabet: that by the cor- 
reſponding Order and Names we may * | 
3 


bet of their Countrymen had but Axteen Letters; they may, 
without any forced Conſtruction, be underſtood to mean, but 


fixteen of the twenty four they then had. But there is rea- 


ſonable Ground to think the Pelaſgi (at leaſt ſome of them) 


at firſt received other two Letters, which were not admitted 
by the later Greeks into their univerſal large Alphabet of 

twenty four Letters ; as I ſhall ſhew when r come to ſpeak 

of the Letters ) and q. And indeed the Pelaſgi may more 

truly be ſaid to have had but fifteen of the twenty four; for 

they had no modern H, viz. the Character for long E. See 

Note f and k. | 

f The Pelaſgi uſed this Character for the ſame Sound 
che Latins did after them and we after the Latins, viz. for 
a Mark of Aſpiration, or u. Many Inſtances of this re- 
main in their old Inſcriptions ; as HEKATON (a hundred) 
for which the Moderns write EKATOWM. 

5 The Phenicians perhaps had no Characters for an aſpi- 
rate K or II; but taught them to put an H (or aller 
them to expreſs the Aſpiration; and the Greeks uſed the 
ſame Method for the aſpirate T too, and ſo did not at firit 


receive the Character for that, wiz. U; which their Maſters 
had. In latter Times they both received it, and invented 


Characters for the Aſpirate II and k, viz. & and X. 5 
Tho' the Greek Names a ſufficiently with the Phæ- 

nician ones as ſpell d here ey the rabbinical Rules, to 

know from what Phenician Letter each of them was taken: 


yet 
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ly fee from what Letter of the Pbæniciam 
Alphabet each of thoſe in the Greek was 
taken. And fo far as that plainly appears 
we ſhall have the right Sounds of ſixteen of 
the Phenician or Hebrew Letters, as cer- 
tainly as we know thoſe of the Greek. Con- 
fider the following Table of the two Al- 
phabets, the Phænician and ancient Pe- 
lajſgic, compar'd, 

yet when I have ſettled the right Pronunciation of every Let- 
ter of the Phornician Alphabet, there will a much 
_ greater Reſemblance between the Fathers and the Sons. 


e Has. 15 


Fhenee 


5 
Gimel 
Daleth 
He 
Vau 
Zain 
Heth 
Teth 
Erd 
Mem 
Nun 
Samech 
Ain, 
Pe 
Tzade 
Koph 
Reſch 
Schin 
Tau 


P Pu 
E Tu, Tay Dorice, 
TT 

I 


k As the Greeks never had but one Character for each of 
the three Vowels, A, 1, T, whether they were pronounced 
long or ſhort ; ſo at firſt they had but one for each of the 
other two, E and O; as their antient _—— abundant- 

ew. Afterward they took a Fancy to expreſs theſe 

owels by the antient Characters, E ** o, only when 
they were to be pronounced ſhort ; and invented a new Cha- 
racter for the long O, wiz. N; A _ for the other, borrowed - 
NH, the old Character for an Aſpiration ; i 'ying x the uſe 
of it with a Hook [* ] put at the Top « of 12 cos 
ote*®, 


IEUEDEUoLVUSU DIC SSus 
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I am apt to think, a confiderate View of 
this Table will ſtrongly incline a Man to be 
fatisfied the ſeyeral Greek Letters correſpond 
to thoſe very ones of the Phænician Alpha- 
bet againſt which they are ranked, and to no 
others; and ſo ſtood for the fame Sounds, 
And fince we know the Sounds of the Greek 
Letters, of Courſe we know thoſe of the 


Phoenician allo. S032 

Thus we have at once found the right 
Pronunciation of fixtcer of the twenty two 
Phenicigan or Hebrew Letters, and among 
them (which is a great Point gain'd) have 
recovered four of the Vowels, X, N, , p, 
(A, E, I, O,) which the Rabbies had meta- 
morphoſed into Conſonants', Concerning the 


ether fix we ſhall now proceed to inquire 
| Tua 


Note f. And to diſtinguiſh the ſhort ones they added to 
the Name of E the Epithet of 4X4» (ſmall) and to that of O, 
.q«4xgoy (little, viz, in Sound, not in Figure). The antient 

ames might be E, o, barely; or perhaps Ea, Oi, after 
their Phancian Maſters. OG | 

Here is one of the ſhallow Artifices of the Rabbies. 
They were reſolved all the Letters ſhould be Conſonants: 
but what were they to do with the five Vowels ? As to? 
they hit right enough, or rather but adhered, in Part, to an- 
tient Uſage in making a v of it: for in the natural Formation 
of Sounds, the Set or Poſition of the Organs for ſound- 
ing the Conſonant y (for it may juſtly be reckoned one ra- 
ther than a ſmall; or ſhort Vowel) is different in nothing 
from that for the ſounding of 1, but in a ſomewhat cloſer 
Contact of the Tongue and Palate. The Vowel u and the 
Conſonant w have exactly the ſame Relation to one ano- 
ther; as to the Contact of the Lips. And had they turned 
their v into a W, it had been right provided they ſtill 
owned (as in many Inſtances they have, but not without 


their animating Dot added to them) the Vowel Power -d 
wont | eac 
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Nuo of theſe ſeem to have been received 
by the Pelaſgi, viz. ) and p. The Aolians, 
one Branch of them, made ſo much Uſe 
of one Letter (or ſtill adhered fo cloſely to 
their old Character, after a new one, T, was 
invented and put into the new general Al- 
phabet of twenty four Letters) that it was 
called the ÆQolic Digamma. This Name of 
Digamma, or double Gamma, was given it 
not from its having the Sound, but the Figure, 
of Gamma doubled, thus, y. In old Greek 
Inſcriptions we find this Letter often put to 
the ſame Uſe, in making Diphthongs, as the 
TY afterwards ſerv'd for: they wrote, for In- 
ſtance; AF TO where the later Greeks wrote 
Ar TOS. From hence the Sound of it ap- 

ears to be u or w; as is alſo to be gathered 
from the Uſe made of it by the Latins, after 
whoſe Example the antient Romans wrote 
FIRGO, FOTOM Where the more modern 


(who had enlarged their Alphabet with ſome 


each. But here they went one Step too far, wiz. to the 
next and yet cloſer Degree of Contact of the Lips, and 
ſounded it like our v, which is properly and ſtrictly the 
ſame with an aſpirate B. This might have been a lucky 
Blunder for them if they had taken the Hint from J's hav- 
ing accidentally become an aſpirate z, to make the other 
three, N. N, Y, the aſpirates of c, b, and p, as they had 
already an Aipirate r, (viz. U) in their Alphabet, and H 
might have done very well for an Aſpirate e or k, which 
is only a rougher x pronounced with the Throat yet cloſer 
ſhut than when the common # is pronounced. But nei- 
ther ſeeing this nor any other plauſible Way of diſpoſing of 
them, they bluntly made them all three n's or Aſpirations, 
tho' they had one before, viz. H. 


C Letters 
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Letters borrowed from the later Greeks, one 
of which was v from the Greek 1) wrote 
VIRGO, VOTUM; in which laſt Word the v 
comes in to the Place of the Vowel as well as 
Conſonant Power of the 1®. That) was the 
Phemcian Letter the Æolians, or all the 
Pelaſgi, intended to put their Digamma in 
the Place of, appears from its Rank, both 
in hs Greek and Latin Al phabet, immedi. 
ately after x. In the Role it ſtands now 
only as an *ETioyqpo or numeral Character 
for 6, as j does for the ſame Number in the 
Hebrew, each being the fixth Letter in its 
own Alphabet. The Figure of it alſo near- 
ly reſembles the firſt and principal Phanician 
or Samaritan Character of 1 in Montfaucor's 
Palzogr. Graca, p. 122; when inverted, as 
the Greeks uſed moſt of the Phenician Let- 
ters. 'The right Sound then of the Hebrew 


m The Latins wrote o for the Vowel 'v : for tho' the 
Pelaſgi had both o and v in their Alphabet, their Diſciples 
in Italy made ſo little Difference between them (as indeed 
we do to this Day between a ort o and fort uv) that they 
contented themſelves with one Character. for ra ; the Tuſci 
or old Inhabitants of Hetruria chuſing v, and the Latins o. 
The later Romans did not pronounce their v (when a Con- 
ſonant, or made ſhort upon joining it with another Vowel 
in the ſame Syllable) ſo hard as we do now, but like our W, 
as the Critics in Latin Grammar have ſhewn ; in Sy/-ve, 
for Inſtance, of two Syllables and Sy-/u-4 of three, the y 
is ſounded ſo much ile that there is ſcarce any other Dif- 
| ference perceptible to the Ear than that of a ſomewhat 
uicker Pronunciation in the former than in the latter Caſe, 
e Poſition of the Organs being alſo very near the ſame in 
both Caſes, See Note !. 
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or Pbhænician i is u or w; as we had before 
that of ' 1 or v. See the Notes and *. 

As to p: the Latins having learned their 
Alphabet (if not their Language) from the 
Pelaſgi; it is plain they, or that Colony of 
them that came into Taly and were the In- 
ſtructors (perhaps the Progenitors) of the 
Leatins, muſt have uſed the Letter p, ſince 
we find the Latins did, who had nothing 
but from them. And both the Figure f 
their C and it's Place in their Alphabet (juſt 
before Rx, as p ſtands next before Y) ſhew 
clearly enough what Phænician Letter they 
borrowed it from. The Sound then of the 
Pbænician p is the ſame as that of the La- 
tin q and tis truly but a diſagreeable one, 

tho' the only diſagreeable Sound in the whole 
Phoenician Alphabet. Tis a Sort of K pro- 
nounced deep in the Throat (ſomething like 
the gulping of a Frog, to which a Latin 
Critic compares it) involving ſomewhat of 
an, obſcure v after it, and: accordingly that 
Letter is commonly writ with it, tho', I 
think, ſuperfluouſly, being already implied · 
in it, that making the only Difference be- 
tween it and K or the modern co. Quintihan 
is quite diſpleaſed with the Harſhneſs of it: 
and, tho in other Situations it is not diſa- 

n I ſay before x, rather than after v, which laſt Expreſſion 
would not ſhew ſo manifeſt an Agreement of the Alphabets ; 
as X intervenes between D and Jan the Phænician, and that 


Letter was never received into either Greek or Latin Al- 
phabet. x 


5 2 FI greeable 
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greeable 'to any European Ear, it muſt be 
ſomething harſh when it comes next before 
another Conſonant without the Intervention 
of any Sort of Vowel, where (to — 1 
it from 5 or K) it's own ſhort v muſt be 
pronounced with greater Rapidity than will 
be quite eaſy at firſt to a Perſon unaccuſtom- 
ed to it. The eaſieſt Way is to pronounce 


it like the Syllable qua or Quo with ſuch 


Rapidity that you can ſcarce perceive any 
Sound of A or o, or like the French Word 
vol exceeding ſhort, as ſhort as qx in 
Heretique or the End of other French Words. 
There remain now only the Sounds of 
5, O, d, and Y, to be inveſtigated. But, to 
make what I have to ſay of them the clearer, 
I muſt make a ſhort Digreſſion into the 
_ Hiſtory of the Grecian Literature. 
All-the antient Nations made Uſe of the 
Letters of their Alphabets (not only to ſig- 
nify Sounds, but alſo) as Characters for Num- 
bers, For the Arabic or Indian Cyphers, 
I, 2, 3, 4, Cc. which we now uſe with fo 
great Conveniency and Eaſe in Arithmetical 
Operations, are but -a modern Invention 
compared to thoſe old Times. The Pelaſgi 


had juſt ſuch a Contrivance to expreſs Num- 


bers by Letters, as the Latins afterward had, 
and (to be ſure) among other Parts of Li- 
terature had learned of them, and which we 


no practiſe having learned of the Romans, 


Viz, the Letter 1 denotes the Number 13 
V, 
= | 
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V, $3 X, 10; L, 50; c, 100; Db, 500; My 
1000. I fay juſt ſuch a Contrivance : for 
the Characters uſed by the Pelaſgi, and re- 
tained till very late by the Atbenians a prin- 
cipal Tribe of them, were very different, 
and choſen for better Reaſons than appear 
to us for the Choice of the Latin Characters. 
They put the firſt Letter of the Name of 
each principal Number to denote the ſame 
Number. IA (the later Greeks wrote MIA) 
NENTE, AEKA, HEKATON, XIAIOT”?, 
MYPIOI being the Greek. Names of the 
Numbers 1, 5, 10, 100, 1000, 10000; 
the Letter I ſignified 1; II, 5; A, 10; H, 
100; X, 1000; M, 10000. They contrived 
neither Names nor Characters for higher 
Numbers : theſe. being ſufficient, for all the 
ordinary Uſes of Life, and in the Infancy of 
their Learning they little minded curious 
Speculations in Arithmetie or Geometry. 
But whenever they came to have an Incli- 
nation to Mathematical Knowlege (in which 
their Poſterity were eminent Maſters) they 
would quickly find their old Method of Nos 
tation a very incommodious one for arithme- 


a2 ''T'is-not unlikely the moſt antient Gels, who had but 
juſt learned to write, might likewiſe be ſo ſmall Proficients 
in Arithmetic that a Hundred might be the higheſt Number 
they had a Name or (of Conſequence) a Character for. But if 
they went farther ; then, not x, but K muſt have been the 
Character for 1000 among the Pelagi, who wrote KH for 
x, and ſo, KHIAIOT. But when the Greets enlarged their 
Alphabet to twenty four Letters, and ſo wrote Xia ; to 
be ſure they would alter the numeral Character too, and 
make the eaſy Change of K into x. — 

1 C. 3 tical 
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tical Operations. It be the Intro- 
duction of this Taft among them that pro- 
cured to Cadmus (a much later Phanician 
than thoſe who firſt taught the Greeks the 
Uſe of Letters) fo kind and honourable a 
Reception among the Bæotians, on Account 
of the Improvements in Arithmetic he com- 
municated to them from His Countrynien a, 
that for the Sake of them they ſubmitted to 
his making a conſiderable Change in their 
antient Alphabet?, but which indeed was a 
very uſeful Improvement, and to the Pur- 
pole of inſtructing them in the Phænician 
Art of Arithmetic, abſolutely neceffary. 
The Phænician Method of Notation of 
Numbers (a Scheme as ſuperior, in Point of 
Conveniency for arithmetical Operations, to 
their old Way, as it is inferior to that of the 
Indian Cyphers now in general Uſe among us) 
was this. They made every Letter in their 
Alphabet ſtand alſo for a Number, accord- 
he FI ** +: 
* The Pharnicians of 2 * Sidon being the great Navi- 
gators and Merchants of the old World had ſu#cient In- 
jucements, from heir Intereft, to.accompliſh themſelves in 
the Knowlege of Arithmetis, And accordingly antient 
Hiſtory tells us they excelPg all the World in it; as the 
Egyptians, for as interefling Reaſons, outdid all their Neigh- 
bours in the Knowlege of Geometry. | 
„ This Innovation, however uſeful, was not at firſt uni- 
verſally received by the Greet Nations. The Athenians in 
particular (either out of Contempt of the Baotians, whom 
they look'd upon as dull Fellows, and fo diſdained to learn 
of them, themſelves being the Wits of Gr-ece ; or for ſome 


other as wiſe Reaſon) - made a Party A Fair of it and ſtify 
maintained the Honour of the old ſixteen, the antient Pe- 


 Jaſgic 
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ing to the Order in which it was. ranked 
there. The firſt Nine ſtood for Units (as 
may . be ſeen in the following Alphabet), 
the next nine 4s 1. ts ng Bug 
remaining four for Centenaries or Hun- 
dreds, as far as they would go; as is the 
Practice of the Jews to this Day. 

But to adapt the Greek Alphabet to this 
Uſe, the Number of fxteen Letters muſt be 
Increaſed to that of twenty tuo: and there- 
fore the other /ix Letters of the Phænician 
Alphabet muſt be taken in, and each put in 
the ſame Rank or Order in this new Table 
of Letters as it had in the Pbænician Origi- 


laſgic Alphabet: and accordingly were the very laſt Nation in 
Greece that received the new Alphabet (at leaſt into public 
Uſe, in their Records and Monuments) and that not till it 
was farther improved (enlarged, at leaſt) than Cadmus left it, 
and had its full Complement of four and twenty Letters. 
4 How they ſupplied the other five Places of Hundreds, 
ſo that N. which ſtood at firſt for 1, ſhould come round to 
ſtand (with a Dot or Daſh or ſome diſtinguiſhing Mark or 
— for 1000; is no Part of my Undertaking to ſhew : 
tho? it may be fairly preſumed to have been the ſame with 
the Practice we find among the Jews, who put, 400, and 
, loo, Cc. together, * , for 500; MN, for 600 ; 


N, for 00; IN, for go PINT, for 900 ; N. for 1c00; 


N for 2000; . for 10000, r. for as uſed the 
old Character (now called Samaritan, becauſe retained 
by that People, tho" exchanged by the Jews for that of the 
Chaldzans) which has no Variation of the Form of any 
Letter in the End of a Word from what is uſed in the Be- 

mning or Middle; they had not the Conveniency the Rab- 
bies have taken the Advantage. of, wiz. of marking 5oo, 
Ec. by their five final Letters, LB . J (or 2, ©, 
„ D, X, as they are written in the Beginning and Middle 


of Words) J. 500, &c. 
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nal. Thus all the Gaps were fill'd 1 that 
appear in the former Table of the ſixteen 
Pelaſgic Letters ſet over againſt the corret- 
ponding ones of the twenty two Phænician. 
Ic, or (forall theſe Figures are uſed 
by different Writers) came in the Place of 
to be the *Emionuor (ſo they called thoſe 
Characters that ſtood for Nutibers only, but 
not for Sounds too; but which, however, 
made Part of their Alphabet or Abacus: 
See Montf. Palæog. Gr. p. 336.) for 6, and 
had the Name of Bau given it, 422, the 
Name of the Phænician Letter a little altered, 
as in the Caſe of the other Letters. 
Sanpi, d, made of San“, c, inverted and 
of IT laid on it's Side, became the *Emionpoy 


for go, the Number ſignified by 1 in the 


| Phoenician Alphabet. Laſtly, 


Koppa, q or 3 became the Ex, fir | 


100, the Number for which P ſtood among 
the Phænicians. 
Theſe 


7 The Letter now called Sigma, and written E, was an- 
tiently alſo written c and called by the Dorians San, after 
the Name of the Phænician Sin or San. See Note 1. 
The Characters of theſe three 'Emignue I have taken 
from Mont faucon's Palæogr. Græca, p. 336, where he gives 
an univerſal Greek Alphabet of the Characters of all Ages; 
in which the Sani 2 and next the Koppa are placed be- 
- tween the I and P,« according to the Order of the Phani- 
cian Alphabet. A later Enlargement of the Greek Alphabet 
to twenty four Letters brought with it an Alteration (an an- 
receſſary ogne;"to' ſay no more) of the numerical Value of 


the two laſt *Emiooua. They threw out A from its 5 — 


Place, and made it ſtand for 9oo inſtead of go: an 
+ then, of Cpurſe, Koppea 2 ſtood formerly for 100 = 
now 
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Theſe three Phenician Letters then, 1, 
1, d, were not admitted into the Beotzan 
Alphabet of Cadmus (which afterward, with 
the new Additions univerſally prevailed) as 
Characters for Sounds, but wy as 
or numerical Characters. | 
Sounds of them muſt be inveſtiga 
other Principles than that we have hitherto 
proceeded upon, viz. than the Sounds of 
the correſponding 'Letters in 'the Greek Al- 
phabet. This has been already done for) 
and d; and ſhall be hereafter for x. 

As to the other three, , U and d; it does 
not appear from antient Hiſfory, whether 
they were at firſt received as 'Emionue on, 
or as Characters for Sounds fa. J. B. thinks 
they were added by Cadmus for both Ules, 
and became Zz, e and Z. There is no Rea- 
ſon to doubt of this with Regard to the two 
former, as we have no Traces remaining of 
their having ever been meer *ETionpa; But 
concerning the third that learned and curi- 
ous Inquirer (Monſ. B.) would have thought 


now ſtand for 90; P, formerly 200, as I ſigniſies, now be- 
came 100, Cc. Thus they ſpoiled the Harmony of the two 
Alphabets, without any viſible Advantage from the Change; 
whereas they might have very conveniently retain'd it and 
have put the five new Letters T, o, X, 1, & to ſignify go, 
CoD, Cc. whereas they ſtand now for 400, 500, c. re- 
fpeCtively. This Alphabet of twenty four Letters, with 
the three Exlenua, in all twenty ſeven, afforded them juſt 
Characters enough for nine Units, nine Decads, and nine 
Centenaries, and then came round again A or 4, 1000 z 
por g, 2000, G. 28 . 


other- 


himſelf from the Diffeulty 


Beere 


-Gimer.. When the later Greeks came to 
add a third Sort of Characters to their Al- 


of their new Letter or Contraction, and to 


ters) but the ſmall one F, as Monzf. ob- 
ſerves, p. 131; and that is very little varied 
from the moſt antient Samaritan Character of 
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otherwiſe, and might have clearly extricated | 
he finds in ac- 
counting both for the Place and Name of Ei, 
if he had ſeen his Friend Montfaucon's Diſ- 


— — who (in his Palæogr. Grac. | 
IX us that it was at firſt an 


and called Ziyue; (See Note.) 
a Name as _ to SAMECH as GAMMA is to 


phabet, vz. double Letters or compendious | 
— for two 3 that came often 
together; they put one of them, vi. C in 
the Place of this Eziono (adding the other, 
Y, to the End of their Alphabet with the 
other .new Letters which they could not 
find a proper Space for among the E io vu 
in Cadmus's Alphabet); and by no very great | 
Change of the old Name gave it a proper 
and expreſſive new one: for Er ſeems to be 
only the Abbreviation of Ko7ype, the eaſieſt 
Variation that could be made Goes the old 
Name of the Exienue to expreſs the Sound i 


ſhew the Difference of it from that of tge 
Phenician Letter p. The moſt antient Greek ® 

Character for Sr is not the Uncial or Capital 
Character & (as in moſt of the other Let- | 


Samech, viz. 3; under which Character (no 
doubt) 
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doubt) it was at firſt admitted as an 'Erion- 
dee Note. 

Zira and Ora preſerved their Phan cian 
Names intire: for tho' t, from which the 
former was taken, is called Zain w the 
Chaldeans and Fews, its antient Syrrac Name 
(as J. B. Cites Scaliger affirming) "was ZE- 

THA, XNIW. 

But be this as it ' will, 1 ſhall exhibit Cad- 
mus's Alphabet with the 87 as one of it's 
Letters, as it ſtands in the now Teogived Al- 
phabet. And thus the Number of 19;Let- 
ters and 3 Exirnuæ, aſcribed by old Greet 
Writers to Cadmuss s A phabet, will be-com- 
por: tho' I think we might! interpret their 

umber 19 in the ſame Manner as ** - 
16 18 conſtrued in Note; without 
ſtraining of their Words, or wreſting their 
Meaning; and © reckon 18 Letters and 4 

*ETionue at the £4 ee wo aa 8 
new Alphabet. 6 


W 


, wn 7540S ONT ITT cuts do | 
we OWENS IR 


or ® 


g 
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TheCapur an Aphaber 
I XN A 
b 
7 XD 
5 J E 
0 1 fy * * 
7 7 2 Zira. 
8 * H 
9 8 ©0 Gen 
101 135T: - 
— K 
$07: 
40 M 
60 0 8 Zi. See what is ſaid of d. 
90 75 O0 | - Of 6 — | 
ooo D It 12 o 
o Y- Tau r T », 
100 Þ q . aun 
a0 7. 
300 U Z 
400 N T 


I have put down here no other Names 
but thoſe of the three newly added Letters 
and the three Eæionua. Thoſe of the other 
ſixteen may be found in the Pelaſgic Al- 
phabet, in p. 15 

Here from the Correſpondency of Name 


and Rank between © and ©, we learn 
that 
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| that the true Sound of U is that of an aſpi- 
rate T, or as we write, TH; that being the 
Sound of © antiently expreſſed by H among 
the Pelaſgi. The Rabbies indeed have told 
us b is equivalent to 7, and H to & or TH or, 
with a Dages, to T. But the correſpondent 
Names and Order of the Letters in both 
Alphabets are clearly againſt them. 
We have now only the Sounds of three 
fibilant Letters (or Dentals, according to the 
# Diſtintion of the Hebrew Grammarians) to 

' inquire after, via. of i, of b, and of 2. 
And firſt, for 1. It is plain from it's 
Place and Name the Sound of it muſt be the 
ſame with that of 2. But ſince a Miſtake, 
as I think, about this laſt has been ſupported 
by the Credit of ſome learned Men, and is 
| ſtill inculcated to us by the Grammarians, 
12, that 2 is a double Letter or compendious 
Note for two Letters, T, or A, or & (which 
the Greek Grammarians called Dental) and 
E, particularly for AL; as E and Y are 
owned to be, the former for K, F or X (the 
Palatines) and L, and the latter for II, B or 
® (the Labiali) and T: if my Reader will 
have Patience to attend to what I have to 
ſay againſt that Notion, in Order to diſcover 
the true Sound of 2 and conſequently of 7; 
I promiſe him to ' diſpatch the other two, 
d and 1, in much fewer Words. | 
That the Greeks loved to put L before the 
tenues and aſpirate Forms of the Palatine 
| Letters, 


ws 
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Letters, viz. K and X; of the Labials, II 
and &; and of the Dentals, T and ©, i 
very plain from ſo many i 

ginning with theſe Combinations: and that 
they were leſs fond of putting it before the 
Mediæ appears, from but one Word (sfews) 
beginning with 2 B, and not one in all the 
Lan with TT or LA. 

ow let us ſee what was their Taſt in 
placing Z after theſe ſame Letters. Where- 
ever any of the nine Letters now mentioned, 
or any of the Vowels, (i. e. any Letter be- 
ſides the Liquids A, M, N, P,) is the Cha- 
racteriſtic of the Thema of any Verb; Z is 
conſtantly the Characteriſtic of the Future, 
and comes in juſt aſter that of the Thema, 
and before it's Termination q. Here then 
we may ſee how the Greeks liked the Sound 
of any of theſe nine Letters before a Z. The 
Fact is, that the Palatine Letters of the 
Thema, K, T, X remain (or two of them, 
the media and aſpirate Form, are changed 
into the Tenuis of the ſame Organ, K) and, 
with the Z, are _ by the Contraction 
or compendious Note of two Letters, E, 
in the Future. The fame happens with 
Regard to the Labiali, II, B, ©; which in 
the Future coaleſce with the T into Y, 
But what becomes of the Dental Cha- 
racteriſtics of the Thema, T, A, ©, in the 
Future? They do not, according to the fame 
Analogy, coaleſce with the Z into Z, which 


is 
2 
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is pretended to be the compendious Note of 
a Dental before ZE; no nor remain before it 
in their ſeparate Form, but arequite thrown 
out: which is a certain Sign that the Sound 
of a Dental before L was diſagreeable to 
Grecian Ears; and if it was ſo much fo, 
that, to avoid it, they broke through the 
Analogy of the Grammatical Flexion (which 
they ſeldom did upon any other Account 
than Euphonize Cauſd) can it be ſuppoſed 
they had 'a Character to expreſs a Sound 
they not only did not delight in, but avoided 
whenever it was thrown in their Way? 
' Nay, when, to make the Sound more a- 
greeable (a Matter the Greeks were very 
nice in) they inſert the Dental T ' after the 
Palatine or Labial Characteriſtic in a Thema 
(as in vide for Tex, ' TiT]o for Tv») they 
throw it out again in the Future, as rige, 
ruh; but if they had liked the Sound of a 
Dental before E, and Z had been the Cha- 
racter of the Combination of them, they 
would have written Tix, Tur. | 

In Nouns, again; when a Genitive Caſe 
ends in Bos, og or Oos, ſtrike out the o, 
and you have the Nominative in V. When 
the Termination of the Genitive is 5g, xo; 
or yo, that of the Nominative is Z. But 
| when a Genitive ends in gg, Jos, dog (as 
many and many do) is there e er a Nomina+ + 
tive found ending in Z? as according to A- 
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nalogy we might expect, if the Sound of 
it had been uprecable. 

The Latins in their Flexion of Nouns a- 
void this Sound with the fame Care. Partis, 
Frondis, &c. are Genitives: but the No- 
minatives are not Parts, Fronds, but Pars, 
Frons. That I may not be tedious, I leave 
the Reader to reflect on the Præterits of 
Latin Verbs; none of which, from Verbs in 
Do and To, end in Ds1 or Ts1, tho“ many: 
from thoſe in Bo and yo end in Ps1, and 
from Go and co in xi, i. e. csi. And both 


Nations ſeem, in their Diſlike to theſe Sounds, 


to have followed the Taſt of their Phænician 
Maſters. For in Hebrew when the Syllable 
I, the Characteriſtic of their Conjugation 
called Hith el, is by Analogy to be put 
before a Verd be: beginnin 2 of the fi 
bilant Letters, , 0, Y or ; the N of 5 
changes Places with the Sibilus and comes 
after it, Of a farther Change made in He- 
brew Words, on this Account, I ſhall have 
Occaſion to take Notice a little below, and 
again when I come to the Letters d and 1. 
Thie would be ſufficient to fatisfy m 
Reader, that Z is ſo far from being uſed by 
the Greeks as a Character for the Sound of £ 
after a Dental Letter, that the very Sound it 
ſelf is carefully avoided both in Greek and 
alſo in Hebrew and Latin: and fo he might 
be releaſed from the Trouble of any farther 
Inquiry upon this Head; but that I muſt 
give 
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give an Anſwer to two Objettions that at firſt 
Sight ſeem to be very . againſt my 

Doctrine. 
The firſt of theſe Objections is, that 
many Verbs in ZQ (and I add, to ſtrengthen 
the Objection, in LEQ, which I ſhall by and 
by give Reaſons for my thinking an equiva- 
lent Termination) form their ſecond Futures 
and ſecond Aoriſts, by A, in da and Jo; 
which may be look d upon as a plain Proof 
that A is Part of the Compojition of Z. There 
is but little Weight in this Obſervation. For 
the ſame Reaſo would prove F to be 
Part of the Compoſition of By for many alſa 
of theſe Verbs Ban theſe Tenſes in yw and 
70% But the Truth of the Caſe is, the ſe- 
cond Futures and Aoriſts and the Præteritum 
medium always retain the Characteriſtic of 
the Thema. So neither the A nor the I, Cha- 
racteriſtics of theſe Tenſes, come from The- 
ma's in ZQ or Ta, but from antiquated ones 
in AQ and IQ; of which however ſome few 
are ſtill in Uſe, as rh as well as Tujors. 
The Luxuriancy of the Greeks in the Varie- 
ty of new Forms they give to old Thema's 
(which nevertheleſs continue to be the Source 
of all the other, Tenſes but the Imperfects, 
which, by the by, are in true Philoſophy 
but other Preſents tho' by all Grammarians 
reckoned among Preterits) is well known to 
every Man that has but a ſight Acquaintance 
with their Language, I might add much 
2 D more, 


* * 
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more, but hope this is ſufficient ; and I 


haſten to anſwer the ſecond Objection and 


put an End to this, I'm afraid, tedious Diſ- 
quiſition. 1 5 
Tis thought a very plain Proof of Z be- 
ing a double Letter compounded of A and 
T, that the Dorians expreſſed that Sound by 
Ta, and the Æolians by Ta and alfo b 
AE. But I would aſk thoſe that think ſo, 


what Reaſon they can give for its being ever 


expreſſed by Ta, if the true Sound of it was 
(as they contend, and as it ſhould be in Ana- 
logy to the double Letters E and v) the 
Sound of a Dental (as one of theſe is of a 


palatine, the other of a labial) Letter before 


T. We never find Z reſolved into TT or CK, 
or Y into TB or EII by any Dialect. A- 
gain, why ſhould Z be founded like AF ra- 
ther than as TZ, ſince we all agree to pro- 
nounce ZE like KZ, not TE, and y like NE 
not BZ, even in Futures, for Inſtance, of 
Verbs in T and B, as well as thoſe in Ka 
and IIA. In theſe and other. Particulars a- 


bove mentioned there appears ſo little Ana- 


logy between Z and the confeſſedly double 
Letters E and Y, as gives a ſtrong Suſpicion 
of their being no Relations: and if they are 
not, they ought not to be claſſed together as 


double Letters. But what is really meant 


by the Dorians and Æalians uſing TA of AL 
where the more common Practice was to 
uſe Z? Is it, that. where the other Greeks 
| | — | uſed 
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uſed the Sound they expreſſed by the Cha- 
rafter Z, the Dorians, &c. uſed another 
Sound which they expreſſed by the Characters 
EA or AZ? Why, that is the very Thing I 
am contending for, v/z. that the Sound of Z 
js not the ſame as that of a A with a T either 
before or after it. If the Meaning is that 
they intended to expreſs the ſame Sound that 


into 3 Pelaſgic Alphabet) expreſſed it by 
equivalent Characters: it is ſtrange if both 
AF and LA and alſo LE (which is ſometimes 
ut for Z, and ſeems indeed the moſt antient 
Way, for the Latins follow it putting ss for 
2 in Words formed, from the Greek) were 
all equivalent Sounds to 2 and to each other. 
The true Intent then of all the three Com- 
binations of Characters muſt have been to 
expreſs the Sound they had no fingle Cha- 
racter for till Cadmus's Time; but not by 
Characters equivalent, but only contrived ſo 
as to hint that Sound, and one of them, LA, 
to lead one, as it were, mechanically and 
neceſſarily to the forming of it: for in attempt- 
ing to N EA, one naturally gives the 

T another Sound than it has before T in 
Tir; which is no other than the true Sound 
of 2 in the Enghſh Word lazy, or of s in 
the Engh/h Word Praiſe. And the Foun- 
dation of the Contrivance ſeems to be this. 
The Sound of Z 5 the Media of the Tenuis 
- 72 
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the other Greeks — by the Character 
Z, but (not having received that Character 


1 - 
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T, as B is of II, and of Kk, and A of T; 
to ſignify that T in ſome Places was to be 
pronounced as a Media, they joined to it a 
Media of the ſame Organ (that is, a Dental) 

A, either before or —— it indifferently; the 


A being put there, not to be pronounced it- 
ſelf, but to direct the Pronunciation of the 
other Character S: a Practice very common 
in modern Languages, and of which we 
have an Inſtance even in the modern Greek .. 
2 This Practice is but too too common in modern Languages, 
being one great Branch of that ambiguous Uſe of Characters 
which renders moſt of them (more N ap the French 
and Engliſh) ſo hard to read and to ſpell. In moſt of thoſe 
Combinations of Vowels we ignorantly call Diphthongs, 
the Sound of both Vowels is not heard (and therefore they 
are no Diphthongs) but the latter Vowel ſerves - only to 
ſhew that the former is to be pronounced long ; and that 
whether they come 2 -as in Baar, Bear, bear, be- 
tieve, Mien, Maid, (tho' here you are often deceived and 
it ſerves not even for this, and indeed for no Uſe, as in 
Bread, Breaſt, Friend, Heaven, &c.) or whether a Conſo- 
nant be interpoſed between the firſt and the laſt which is al- 
ways an in this Caſe, as in made, Rate, ſpare, fore-, mete, 
bite, ride, &c, to make a Difference between theſe Words 
and mad, Rat, Spar, for, met, Bit, rid, & So in Conſo- 
nants ; to Hag which three Letters ſerve ſufficiently to ex- 
reſs the Sound intended (for we often put no Mark of a 
Youe!'s being pronounced long) an e is added to ſhew the 
a is long Hage; but then, leſt another erroneous Practice of 
iving g the Sound of 4% before „ ſhould lead you to a 
|. not here intended, an « is interpoſed to ſhew that that 
Rule is not here to take Place. So at laſt comes out what 
is, by all theſe abſurd Rules, the true-Spelling, Hague, So 
in Catalogue; Decalogue, &c. yet more abſurdly ; for their 
laſt Syllables are originally and in common Uſe ſhort, ſo 
that neither their Etymology nor the Rules of Eng/;/ Spell- 
ing require either the : or the « to be written. 15 
he Practice of the modern Greeks I mentioned, and 
which much reſembles the antient one of putting a for Zz, 
-» | | ij 
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The doubling of the E (the reverſe of mo- 
dern Practice) ſignified the media Sound as 
being ffronger than that of the Tenuis: a 
Media being formed by a ſtronger Propul- 
ſion of the Breath than a Tenuis?. Now 

we ſee why we never meet with TT which 
(though the moſt natural Expreſſion of 
the Sound of Z, if it had been a double Let- 
ter) was quite contrary to the real Intention 


of the Combinations they uſed, _ 
| D 3 e Thin 


is this. They, having got into a wrong Cuſtom of pro- 
nouncing the ſecond Character of their Alphabet, B, with 
an Aſpiration, as we pronounce y in Engliſb, and ſo having 
no Character left to expreſs. the Sound which » formerly 
ſignified, ſupply that Deficiency by putting II the Tenuis of 
the Media B for it; and to ſhew that it is there to repreſent 
a Media, they ſet M before it, which is a Media {a naſal 
one) of the ſame Organ, both being Labials. This Spelling 
I ſaw in a Map of the Caſpian Sea made (or pretended to be 
made) by two Greek Prieſts; who could give me no Reaſon 
for the Choice of MII by their Countrymen to ſupply the 
Place of B. They had done better (to take Notice of that 
by the by) to have uſed IM, (analogous to Za) which is 
never uſed upon any other Occafion ; whereas their preſent 
Notation may lead them into Miſtakes ; for Inſtance, to 
read AB. N where tis written ApwmeAcs. 

u Our Way, and that of the French, is to pronounce a 
ſingle s between two Vowels like z, a Media; and a double 
88 in the ſame Circumſtances as s, a Tenuis. 

See this finely deduced, and indeed almoſt every Thing 
that concerns the Theory of articulate Sounds and of Cha- 
raters, in the five laſt Chapters of the 3d Part (cqncerni 
natural Grammar) of Bp. Wilkins's Eſſay towards a real 
Character and a Philoſophical Language. | 

Moſt ſuperficial Scholars deſpiſe all Philofophical Specula- 
tion about Sounds and Letters; for this wiſe Reaſon for- 
footh, becauſe the practical Uſe of Letters is the /oweſt Step 
in Learning; and to acquire it, the Employment of Chil- 
' Qren, But if they conlider'd it as the Foundation — all 
0 na 
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This is farther confirmed from a Practice 
ſomewhat like this in the Hebrew, For in 
the Formation of their Conjugation Hith- 
pahel, before mentioned, when a Verb be- 
gins with t, they not only make the H of 
the additional Syllable 17 change Places 
the , but (becauſe 7 a Media could not pre- 
ſerve it's natural Sound before H a Tenuis, 
but would degenerate into that of v; there- 
fore) they change the N into 7 a Media; 
faying 127171 for : where, if ps had 
been the true Sound of :; it would have 
been the Way to obtain the moſt agreeable 
Sound, to have let the H keep it's Place, 
only changing it into 7; for H1IDDSAMMAN 
is a leſs harſh Sound than HIDSsDAMMAN. 
The like Reaſoning alſo may be applied to 
2; in PROT for dn. 3 


HFaving 
Learning, as they ought; they would think it of more Im- 
portance than they do, that it ſhould be well /aid. Had 
our Alphabets been contrived by the Principles of this Part 
of Natural Philoſophy ; Reading and Spelling or Orthogra- 

hy (of which ſome Men, otherwiſe very learned, are but 
indifferent Maſters; nay ſome Authors too, as Printers and 
Correctors of the Preſs could tell you) would be, as I have 
before obſerved, eaſy Taſks; which now both torment 
poor Children's Minds and procure. them much Chiding, 
and often brutal Uſage, from paſſionate Teachers, who are 
angry with the poor Things for not learning readily what 
they have no Capacity to inſtruct them in; and, which is 
much worſe, theſe Difficulties and the Hardſhips conſequent 
upon them give moſt Children ſuch an Averſion to all Man- 
ner of Learning, that they acquire little or no Knowlege in 
their Youth ; which Neglect the more ſober and confider- 
ate Sort of Men come, in their riper Years, heartily to re- 
gret, when it is too late; and which the vain Fellows, be- 


+ wg 
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Having thus ſettled at laſt the diſputed 
Sound of Z to be, (not a double Letter or 
Combination of two Conſonants, but) the 
ſimple one of the Media of E; we have 
thereby found the true Sound of the Hebrew 
or Phoenician i; which is what we lookt for. 
This is a Sound as much liked and as much 
uſed in Engliſb, and indeed in all modern 
D 4 Lan- 


ing indeed conſcious and inwardly aſhamed. of, yet endea- 
your to palliate by a pretended and profeſed Contempt of 
what they would make great Oſtentation of, if they had it: 
and if a few of better Genius and naturally paſſionate for 
Knowlege, ſtruggle thro* all theſe Difficulties, it 1s after 
ſuffering many truly pitiable Hardſhips and, worſe, a de- 
plorable Loſs of Time. Beſides, without this Theory no 
Grammarian can give a tolerable Account of the Anomalies 
in the Flexions of any Language ; for it is the Key to moſt 
of them. 

+ But enough of this Digreflion, which a Heart touch'd 
with Pity for poor Children drew me into: and yet I muſt 
beg my Reader's Patience a-little longer, to do Juſtice to 
the ingenious Author I mentioned, Bp. Wilkins. He was a 
Man of infinite Curioſity and great Sagacity and Penetration, 
and what we may call an Architectonical Genius, ever form- 
ing great Plans to frame the Materials collected and prepared 
by others, into regular Edifices. Such a Project, and an 
immenſe one, was his Ess A above mentioned! "Tis in- 
deed too great, and not poſſibly to be executed but by a 
Man accompliſhed with all the Knowlege that can be the 
Object of human Faculties; that is, not in this World. But 
tho' the main Body of this vaſt Edifice could not be finiſh'd 
(the whole Treaſure of the intellectual Riches of Mankind 
not being ſufficient to defray the Charges): yet the Offices 
and leſſer appendant Buildings are extremely commodious 
and curiouſly beautiful, Out of Metaphor ; this Work diſ- 
covers in it's Author a maſterly Skill in Logic and Meta- 
phyſic (to ſay nothing of Natural Philoſophy) and all this ſo 
judiciouſſy applied to Language, in laying open the firſt 
Principles of it; that I dare affirm, that a thorough Ac- 
quaintance with it will form a Man that has any Geniu 
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Languages, as it was by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans". Yet we uſe the Character but rare- 
ly in Enghſh, moſt commonly uſing s be- 
tween two Vowels for it; as in Roſe, Roſary, 


Eaſe, pleaſe, &c. 
The two remaining Letters, © and x, we 


ſhall diſpatch in fewer Words than 7 alone 


hath required. And firſt for 9: A Story 
related in the Book of Judges (Chap. XII.) 


of the Pronunciation of the firſt Letter of 


the Word wibboleth (thus they read) being 
made a Teſt to diſtinguiſh the Ephraimites 
from the other 1/-aehtes; for they could not 
pronounce it right, but ſaid 07bboleth for it: 
this Story, I fay, ſhews that w and d are 


Letters of near Aﬀinity ; and the Rabbies 


own it in the Pronunciation of them they 
have taught us. Now having found x', by 


It's correſpondent Letter in the Greek Alpha- 


that Way, into a judicious Grammarian ; and improve moſt 
of the Logicians and Metaphyſicians that take it into their 
Hands. I make no Doubt of any Englifman's Pardon for 
this long Digreſſion, when I aſſure him the only Deſign of 
it is, to — again into the Hands of all Men of Letters, 
what I have found but in few of thoſe of my Acquaintance, 
©iz. as rich a Treaſure of this Sort of Knawlege as any the 
Englißb, or perhaps any other antient or modern Language, 
can preſent them with, X | | 
w Diony/. Halicarn, for the Greeks, Quintilian for the 
Romans, and for us our frequent Uſe of it, are ſufficient 
Evidences of the Sweetneſs of this Sound, and of it's A- 
reeableneſs both to antient and modern Ears. And this 
weetneſs of it's Sound engaging the Greeks to dwell upon it 
in Pronunciation, would /engthen the Syllable preceding it, 
tho' the Vowel was an or an e, as much as if it was a 
double Conſonant; and for the ſame Reaſon, which I have 


bet, 
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bet, T, to be plain s, a Tenuis; and t to be 
it's Media, both Mutes *; it remains that ©, 
being a fibilant Dental alſo, muſt be the 
Aſpirate of either the tenuis or media Mute, 
that is (in our Spelling) either sn or za. 
But by this Hiſtory it appears to be .neareſt 
related to w; and is therefore it's Aſpirate, 
and ſounds like sH in Engliſßſ . The Rab- 
bies have told us quite the Reverſe of this, 
viz. that © is always s, and & ſometimes 
si and ſometimes s: juſt as we found before 
1 us with Regard to the mute 
and aſpirate Dental Tenues, N and v. But 
here, as in that Caſe, the Order of the 
Greek Alphabet refutes them as to w and N; 


x Strictly ſpeaking, no Sibilant can be called a Mute. 
But as long as s and z are underſtood, by this Expreſſion, 
to ſtand in the ſame Relation to sn and 2 R, as real Mutes 
do to their Aſpirates; this Inaccuracy of Expreſſion may be 
pardoned in me as well as in the ingenious Author fo lately 
mentioned with Applauſe, (in Note ) who indifferently uſed 
the Diſtinction of Mute with Regard to theſe Letters as to 
others. See his Univerſal Alphabet, in p. 358. 
1 It appears alſo from this Story that the true Sound of 
is not that of the Greeks E (as hinted above, for another 
' Reaſon). For had © ſounded , that is KZ, and the 
Ephraimites could have pronounced it; what ſhould have 
hinder'd them from pronouncing W or E ? For he that can 
pronounce ⁊ with a Conſonant before it, can pronounce it by 
itſelf. Befides, Men provided themſelves firſt with necefary 
Characters before they thought of comperidious ones to expreſs 
two or more ſimple ones that frequently came together: ſo 
that there is little Likelihood we ſhould find doube Letters in 
the original Alphaber. Add to all this, that the LXX never 
put Ei for O in proper Names; but always Z, that being 
the neareſt in 80 it that the Greet Alphabet afforded. 


and 
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and then the Caſe is plain as to their Cor- 
relates d and . | 
Laſtly, as to 1. Since. we have now 
found three of the four fibilant Dentals?, 
and by the improper * Sound, Tz, which 
the Rabbies aſſign to it, tis acknowleged 
even by them, to be one of that Sort : what 
remains, but that it take the only Place left 
for it, viz. that of the aſpirated * Media, 
2 H. Theſe Characters, 2 H, tis true, are 
not uſed in any Language that I know, to 
expreſs a ſimple Sound, as s often is in our 
own. But this Sound is very common in 
Engliſb and often expreſſed by s between a 
Vowel or Diphthong before it and an v af- 
ter it; as in Pleaſure, Treaſure, Leiſure, &c. 
| where 


Y He that would know the Reaſon why I make four ſibi- 
lant, or whiſtling Letters, as Biſhop #7/kins calls them, 
may for his Satisfaction look on his Aphabet, or general 
Enumeration of Sounds, cited in the Note *. 

= Improper on ſeveral Accounts: Firſt, as it makes X a 
double, or rather, according to ſome Men's Notion, a dou- 
bly double or triple Letter, Taz: but that, as was ſaid 
under O, in Note *, is not likely to be the Caſe here. Se- 
condly, as 'tis putting a Fenuis before a Media, contrary to | 
Analogy even in their own Grammar, as was ſaid under }: 
ſo that if they were to make a double Letter of it, it had 
been leſs abſurd to ſay it ſtood for oz than for Tz. 

& That x is an Aſpirate, appears farther from the He- 
brew Practice in conjugating, lately mentioned under I. For 
when a Verb begins with Y, they not only make it change 
Places with the N of the Particle Ii, the Characteriſtic of 
Hithpahel (which changing of Places ſhews it to be a Sibi- 
lant) but they neither put the N after it, nor change the Ninto 
J. but into V the Aſpirate; an aſpirate Tenurs, tis true, 
whereas an aſpirate Media would have been fitter; and, to be 


ſure, they would have put it, if they had had any ſuch Let- 
2 
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where the s has the Sound (at leaſt, on pro- 
nouncing it we hear * the Sound) of the aſ- 

irate Media of a Sibilus. The French de- 
i fioht much in this Letter, and beſides ex- 
preſſing it often by G6 before E or 1, have 
alſo a peculiar Character for it, vis. I or 
their Conſonant 1, as tis — * : 
e. g. in Je, Juge, jamais, Fournte, Oc. e 
f be — of theſe Words 
much harſher when we adopt them into our 
Language, by inſerting the Sound, and 
ſometimes the Character, of a Þ before that 
of their j or . We have an Example of 
both in the Enghſþ Word, Judge. 

We have now found Sounds for all the 
Characters of the Phænician or Hebrew Al- 


ter. The Rabbies therefore are miſtaken when they tell 
us that J is an Aſpirate when it has no Dages : for if it was, 
it would be uſed here inſtead of V: tho” * Cacophonia is 
not ſo offenſive to the Ear as abſolutely to require an aſpi- 
rated Dental (d h) of the Media Form to follow an aſpirated 
Sibilant of the ame Form. In the Mutes of them the Eng- 
lip Language affords us Proofs of this. 7? is true It is 
* thought : are Sounds that offend no one's Ear, tho” ? and 
th, tenues Dentals, follow the media ſibilant Sound of 2 here 
marked by the Character s in iu. But a tenuis Sibilant can- 
not without grating the Ear as well as ſtraining the Organs 
of Pronunciation, come before a media Dental, as one may 
experience by trying to give s it's proper Sound in the 
Word Wi/dom, inſtead of the Sound of z which every Body 
gives it there, | | 4 
a I fay ſo, becauſe the Sound here ſpoken” of, is not 
wholly from the s, but partly from the former Part of the 
Diphthong yu (in Eng/iþ Spelling, You or Yoo) for 
which the Character u ſtands here and in Hundreds of Eng- 


{ib Words. 
| phabet ; 
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phabet; 1 hope the true original Sounds; 
dut at leaſt, ſuch as are fully commodious and 
fit for Uſe, and in exact Conformity to the 
Fundamental Rule I laid down to myſelf 
when I ſet about inveſtigating them: a Rule 
which every Body, I believe, will own to be 
ſo reaſonable that he could wiſh it was ob- 
ſerved in framing the Alphabets of all Lan- 


guages. 8 

Ad 1 think there is not a ſmoother Set of 
Sounds than theſe here given as thoſe of the 
Hebrew Letters, in any Language of Europe; 
tho' there are many harſher, There is not 
one of them exceptionable on Account of the 
Difficulty of Pronunciation or Difagreeable- . 
neſs to the Ear, but that of p; alone; which 
yet is no other than that of q: which is in 
common Uſe in all modern Languages; and 
which, even in the End of a Word, may 
be very eaſily pronounced by any Man that 
can pronounce the French Word Heretique, 
publique, and many more ending in -qQus. A 
Frenchman indeed, but none but a French- 
man, may object to the Sound of b, equi- 
valent to the Greek ©, which he cannot pro- 
nounce, no more than he can the Engl/h 
Word Thing, but ſays Ting for it. But to 
every other European the Sound is eaſy and 


agreeable. 


CHAP. 


_—_—. 
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0 H AP. II. WL. 
How to adapt the Characters of the 
Roman or Engliſh Apbabet, to 
repreſent thoſe of the Phœnician os 
Hebrew, truly and exattty. 


N eaſy Method of truly and exactly 
expreſſing the whole Power and Sig- 
nificancy of the Hebrew Characters by thoſe 
of the Roman Alphabet ſo commonly uſed all 
over Europe, will be very convenient on 
many Accounts. And iſt, {als 
As every thing ought to be made as eaſy 
as poſſible to Beginners; it will be a con- 
ſiderable Relief to the young Student in the 
Hebrew, if he can be taught to decline and 
conjugate by Paradigms written in a Cha- 
rater he is accuſtomed to, and not have his 
Attention to the Manner of forming one 
Gender, Number, Perſon or Tenſe from 
another or from the Thema (or Roof, as the 
Hebrew Grammarians, by a very fignificant 
Metaphor, call it) diſtracted by two other 
Objects at the ſame Time, viz. new Cha- 
racters and a new Manner of Writing, from 
right to left: provided his Paradigms are 
written in ſuch CharaFers as leave him in no 
Uncertainty what Hebrew ones anſwer to 
| 2 them. 
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them. And if at other Hours of the ſame 
Days that he employs in learning his De- 
clenfions and Conjugations in the Roman 
Character, he will exerciſe himſelf in read- 
ing in any Texts of Scripture in the Hebrew 
Character (never in the mean Time reading 
any Part of the Paradigms written in He- 
brew Characters but what he has firſt exactly 
learned by Heart from thoſe written in the 
Roman; 25 a Miſpronunciation made by 
Miſtake, to which he will be more liable in 
uſing a ſtrange than a familiar Character, 
ſhould not be ſo eaſily baniſhed from his 
Memory, but often occur to him, as Pre- 
judices are apt to do; and here occaſion an 
Error he will be apt to repeat in every other 
Verb, for Inſtance, which he ſhall conjugate ' 
after the erroneous Pattern he has form'd 
for himſelf) taking this Method, I fay ; by 
the Time he has learned his Paradigms he 
will have got a Habit of reading fo readily in 
the Hebrew Character, that it will be indif- 
- ferent to him whether what he is to read be 
writ in that or the Roman. | q 

But, 2dly, if a Man is ever ſo ready at 
Reading the. Hebrew Character; when he 
comes to write any thing in that Language 
(as in writing out a Text of Scripture in the 
original Words) he will fmd it incomparably 
more eaſy to write it in a Character he has 
been accuſtomed to from his Childhood, 


and 
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and framed for Diſpatch in Writing, than in 
a ſquare Hand, rather more tedious to form 
than our common print Letters, and written 
backward, and in writing of which he will 
not quickly acquire a Readineſs, eſpecially to 
form his Characters with any Elegancy and 
that Exactneſs that the near Reſemblance 
ſome of them bear to others, indiſpenfably - 
requires. 

| Beſides, zdly, if one writing in Enghſþ 
or Latin has Occaſion for inſerting a Word 
or Sentence in Hebrew, as will often ha 
pen; it will not be eaſy to make fo good an 
Eſtimate with his Eye, of the Space the 
Hebrew will take, as to fill up his Line 
handſomely without crouding the End of it 
againſt his Engliſb or Latin Words in the 
ſame Line, or elſe leaving a Blank: either of 
which wilt ſpoil the Fairneſs of the Writing, 

and theAormer eſpecially, as it will alſo oc- 
caſion Confuſion and Miſtakes. But if the 
Hebrew Words are writ in Roman Characters, 
all goes on eaſily as if you was writing on in 
the ſame Language that makes the Bulk of 


— 


your Writing. 


B To write Hebreau well, or form the Letters handſome- 
ly, one muſt uſe a broad pointed Pen, ſuch as Attorneys 
uſe for ogra; with the Point cut ſloping in ſuch a 
Manner that the left Side, or Side next the Thumb, be the 

ſhorteſt : and while he writes, he muſt hold this' ſhorter Side 
downward, turning the hollow Side, or Mouth, almoſt di- 
realy facing the right Hand or Beginning of the Line in 


eprew. a 
Tis 
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*Tis a Thing commonly practiſed, to write 
Hebrew Words in Roman Characters: but it 
is done in ſuch a Manner as gives the Hebrew 
the Air ofa very barbarous Sort of Gibberiſh; 
for a Specimen of which I ſhall refer you 
to the ſame Book Dr. Grey does, viz. Dr. 
Bennet's Hebrew Grammar ; not that he has 
expreſſed the Hebrew in a more unſightly 
Way than others (for he follows the com- 
mon Way) but becauſe the Book is eaſy - to 
be met with. 
Let us then contrive a more agreeable, eaſy, 
true and exact Manner of repreſenting the 
Hebrew by Roman Characters. Biſhop Hare 
has done this in a much better Manner than 
any before him (for in his Pſalms in Roman 
Letters the Hebrew does not look halt fo 
frightful as in Dr. Bennet) and Dr. Grey has 
followed him, with ſome Variation, whether 
for the better or for the worſe let others 
judge. But as the Sounds which I think 
the true ones of ſeveral of the Hebrew Cha- 
raters, are very different from what the 
Biſhop took them to be; in Order to repre- 
ſent rightly my Notions, I muſt fit them 
with Roman Characters often different from 
thoſe of the Biſhop, but with fewer Varia- 
tions from the common, or with fewer new, 
Characters; for I have Occaſion for one only, 
whereas his Lordſhip uſed fx, including his 
Greek « and Hebrew y, one of them of too 
flender, and the other of too groſs a _— 
- Tor 


— 
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for a Mixture of them with Roman Letters 
to make an uniform Appearance or tolera- 
bly agreeable to the Eye. I fay but one new 
Character, (vig. a f with ſome diſtinctive 
Addition, to ſignify V or an aſpirate t) if the 
Hebrew be all written in one Size of Roman 
Characters (as it always is in zt's.0wn) with- 
out the Diſtinction of ſmall and capital Let- 
ters. But if Capitals are uſed, there will 
want alſo an s with ſome Difference, to 
ſtand for d or aſpirate s, as well as one for 
. ©; which amount but to fu. 

But our being uſed to theſe Capitals at the 
Beginning of Sentences, of proper Names, 
and ſometimes of all Subſtantives, muſt 
make the Hebrew look a little naked and 
ſtript of Ornament, if it is written or printed 
without them. And indeed they ſeem not 
only ornamental but even uſeful, as Points 
are, at the Beginnings of Sentences. At the 
Beginning of every Subſtantive Noun there 
is no Neceſſity for them; and ſeveral Men 
of elegant Taſt in that Way, do not approve 
of ſuch a Multitude of them, either in Greek 
or Latin or the Vulgar Tongues. —In the 
Beginning of proper Names, where moſt 
People approve the Uſe of them, there is 
Room for a Doubt that can't ariſe in Greek, 
Latin, Engliſh and moſt of the vulgar 
Tongues. But as the ſame Queſtion might 
have been propoſed in the Dutch, but is 
now determined by their conſtant Practice; 
we might do well to follow their Example, 
E rather 
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rather than that of the Athenians who in a 
like Affair (of Spelling) ſcorned to learn of 
the Bæotians. This Doubt ariſes from the 
Hebrew (or oriental) Practice of making their 
inſeparable Prepoſitions (Prefixes they call 
them) conſiſting but of one Letter, as 6, &, 


V n, &c. Part of the Noun or dilier Word . 


they are join'd to; as ical, liſral (i. e. to 
Hrael 15 The. Queſtion is; if that 
Name is to begin with a Capital, w er 
it is to be written Liſral or IMfral. The ſe- 
cond is moſt agrecable to the Practice of the 
Dutch who write their inſeparable Prepoſi- 
tion 's (the Mark of the Genitive Caſe, 
which we put Aer Engliſh Nouns) in a 
ſmall Letter, and the firſt of the Noun fol- 
lowing in a Capital; as, 's Gravenbaeg, (i. e. 


the Earls' Village) the Hague. But we have 


alſo the Example of the French and — 
in their Articles, if you'll call rheſe inſe 


able Particles, when they have loſt their own 
Vowel before that of the Noun ; as Ami- 


ral, q Arcadia. 
I ſhall therefore give a Set of Capital as 


well as ſmall Letters; and let thoſe uſe 
them that will. Thoſe that chuſe to imitate 


the Way of the Eaſtern Nations in an Eaſtern 


Language, may «confine themſelves to the 


Uſe of the ſmall Letters. 

Every Character in the Hebrew Alphabet, 
if I have aſſigned the proper Sounds of them 
(and the very Thing ] am going to fay is a 
Proof that I have) has it's equipollent Let- 


ter 


3 
2 
- HK 
| 
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ter in the Roman Alphabet, fave three Aſ- 
pirates, ©, d and x. In the Cadmean Al- 
phabet the Greeks have a Character, ©, equi- 
valent to H: but the Pelaſgi (who expreſſed 
all the Aſpirates by adding n the Character 
of Aſpiration, to thoſe of the reſpective 
Mutes) writing Ty for d, the Datins, who 
learned of them, always followed the ſame 
Practice: which is "4 Reaſon we have no 
ſingle Character for © in the Roman Alphabet ; 
and to write TH for, it would breed great 
_ Confuſion, as the two Hebrew Letters nn 
coming together muſt alſo be expreſſed by 
the . Roman Letters TH (which Reaſon 
holds good againſt expreſſing any fingle He- 
brew Character by two Roman); and there» 
fore there is Occaſion or ſome Additi- 
on to the Character of the Mute, T or , 
when it is to repreſent an Aſpirate ©. The 
other two, d and , may be very convent». 
ently repreſented (tho' not by Reman Cha- 


rafters intended for them, for neither the 
— E 2 | moſt 


e Indeed a Shift might be made with the Letters of the 
8 Alphabet as they ſtand, Without any new Form given 
to any of them; and a. little Attention might prevent any 

Miſtake from the Uſe of it: which is this. We have a 
Letter in the Roman Alphabet to repreſent a Sound which, 
according to my Scheme, the Phenicians and Hebrenvs did 
not uſe, wiz. the aſpirate Tenuis of a Labial; r, f. If 
this (for which, as it fignifies in our Alphabet, we have no 
Uſe in expreſſing the Hebrew) was ſubſtituted to ſignify the 
aſpirate Tenuis of a Dental, in Greek, © and 0, (for: Which 
we have no Character) and the Reader had Notice given 
him of the Sound intended to be repreſented by it in 
Hebrew only: a {ſmall Degree of Attention might ſerve, as 


1 ſaid, to prevent Miſtakes. . 
The 
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moſt antient Greeks, and conſequently the 
Latins, nor the more modern ever admitted 
theſe Sounds: yet) by Characters in common 
Uſe among all the Nations that uſe the Ro- 
man Alphabet, and ſo reckoned Part of it; 
viz. ſand j or, in Capitals, J. As to the 
firſt; ſ: we having two ſmall Characters, / 
and s, to expreſs one Sound, that of the He- 
brew w); it will be a very commodious Way 
to appropriate the ſhort one, , to that Uſe, 
and ſo employ the long one, /, to ſtand for 
the Aſpirate of it, D. The other, 7, tho 
called i Conſonant (which Name would bet- 
ter fit our y) is already in Uſe, among the 
French, to ſignify that very Sound I * 26 it 
for, via. that of v. The Capital of it j, for the 
fame Reaſon, may well be applied to the 
fame Uſe. But for a capital for d we muſt 
uſe our capital s with ſome Addition; unleſs 
we prefer the Method mentioned in Note ©, 
I ſhould now proceed immediately to give 
a Table of the Hebrew Alphabet, ſetting a- 
| | gainſt 
The like Expedient might help us to expreſs D (at leaſt 
in Capitals) without introducing any new Form of a Let- 
ter. Our x is not wanted to "Aur the any Hebrew Letter; 
as they have no double ones; and therefore can be ſpared to 
ſtand for O. It has not, tis true, ſuch an Affinity in Sound 
to it, as F has to V. But as antiently the Equivalent of the 
Roman x in the Greek Alphabet (wiz. =) ſtood in the Place 
of O, which they did not admit in Perſon, if I may ſay ſo; 
it will not be without a Precedent, if we uſe it ſo now, But 
I don't intend to practiſe myſelf (if I can do without it) or 
recommend to others either Contrivance. I only ſuggeſt 
what may be done for the Conveniency of either Writer or 


Printer, that may like this Way, or have no Opportunity of 
the other, | | , 


muſt 
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günſt each Letter of it the Roman Character 
I judge proper to repreſent it. But I muſt 
firſt obviate a great Inconveniency ariſing 
from the Singularity of this Nation (for it 
might give Offence to call it an Error or 
Abuſe) in the Pronunciation of the Vowels ; 
or rather in the Uſe of the Characters of 
them, for they really pronounce. every 
Vowel rightly, but do not always expreſs 
them by proper Characters. This I cannot 

over without requeſting that it may be 
corrected, at leaſt by Scholars in the Read- 
ing of Hebrew (for to deſire the whole Na- 
tion to alter their Pronunciation, and make a 
new Uſe of their Letters in their own Lan- 
guage, might be enough to entitle a Man to 
a Lodging in Bedlam) becauſe if it is not, 
it will introduce great Confuſion into the 
Pronunciation of that Language. 

The Engliſb expreſs the proper Sounds of 
the Vowels (ſuch as the other Nations of 
Europe generally give them, and ſuch as I 
recommend) by theſe Characters; Au (or 
Aw), AI (or AY), EE, 0 (or oA), oo. But 
they put the Characters of the Vowels, A, 
E, I, o, u, moſt of them, for Sounds quite 
different from theſe. As to o and A, the 
Variation is not ſo very great as to produce 
any conſiderable Error : 'tis the other three 
that are the moſt miſapplied. The Engh/þ 
Sound of the long o is well enough: and if 
they miſpronounce it when ſhort, it will ap- 
pear by and by that that is of no Conſe- 

| E 3 quence 
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quence in Hebrew. The Aa, as moſt com- 
monly pronounced, as in the Word rare, is 
not ſo full, or broad, as other Nations {| 
it; muchleſs in the Word late, Rate, and 
ſuch others, where the Sound of it is that 
which rightly belongs to x. But this might 
be born with (I mean the Sound of it in rare, 
inſtead” of the right one in fall, call, &c.) 
if there were no greater Diſorder to be cor- 
rected; as there is in the remaining three. 
By the Characters 1 and u we really ſignify 
in Engliſh two Diphthongs, ay and yu, or 
in Hebrew Characters & and v, which, if we 
were to follow our moſt common Pronunci- 
ation, we ſhould confound with ſimple 
and), in reading Hebrew writ in Roman 
Characters. Then as to E, the Sound com- 
monly given to it, when pronounced long, 
is that which of Right belongs to 1. 

I hope no Body will be. filly enough to 
think the Honour of his Country concerned 
in this /terary Affair. Every Man in read- 
ing Hebrew may give to any Letter what 
„ The « of other Exrogiits Nations is the laſt of the La- 
bial; and the Engliſh A, the laſt of the Palatine Vowels in 
Biſhop Villins“ General Alphabet mentioned in Note: 
where the true Diſpoſition of the laſt Palatines ſhould be (to 
expreſs. them according to Exgliſb Spelling) Hy, y, ee, ay, a, 
or (according to the Scheme I have propoſed) Hy, y, i, e, a 
Engliſh: and that of the Labials, Hao, ww, oo, o, au; or 
Ho, au, u, o, a, The Sound of the three Labial Vowels 
(beginning with the moſt open) is found in the Englißb 
Words, call, Coal, cool; and that of the three Palatines or 
Linguals in, Mayor, Mare, meer : which may ſerve for 


memorial Words to recollect the right Sounds of the Vowels 
A, O, U; Engliſh A, E, IJ. | 


2 6. 1.0 
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Sound he pleaſes without affronting his 
Countrymen who expreſs another Sound by 
it in their bum Language, or condemning 
himſelf for following their Example. And 
it were well if we took the fame Liberty in 
reading or pronouncing Greek and Latin, If 
we did, Foreigners would not be ſo much at 
a Loſs to underſtand us, nor we to under- 
ſtand them. But, leaving it to every Rea- 
der's Choice whether he will have his Hu- 
mour and keep his old Mumpfmus ; or whe- 
ther he will follow Reaſon and ſtudy his 
own Conveniency : whether he will reap the 
Benefit he may of a Way of pronouncing 
the Hebrew by which he can exactly know * 
how any Word he hears ſpoken is ſpelled or 
written; or make the Recovery of the true 
Sounds utterly uſeleſs to him and bring all 
back again to the fame Confuſion the arbi- 
trary maſoretical Pointing had introduced: I 
ſhall now give the Table I have been clear- 
ing the Way for. In the firſt Column of 
which are the Hebrew Letters; in the ſe- 
cond the Roman Characters I judge fit to ex- 
preſs them by, both capital and ſmall; In 
the third are thoſe Characters by which the 
ſame Sounds are expreſſed in Engliſh Ortho- 
graphy, where it differs from the ſecond Co- 
lumn; and in the fourth are Engliſß Words 
(and againſt 1x French too) in which that 
Spelling in the third Column is uſed, by 
way of Examples, the better to aſcertain the 


Sound intended, 


E 4 TABLE 
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TABLE of Hebrew Letters 


83 2 1 

NR I A a ſa, au, aw 

1 b | 

T3 OG | 

15 4 

N E e ſai, a-e 

U, W* uy, wjoo : w 

F43 4 2 Zz, -$-, 8 

n] H h | 

2 4 the. th 

„ 1, os: 

X k 

„ 

DOD 

13 7 8 n 

d [S[X*] ſ[x#®]|ſh, s 

y| O o Ibo, oa, oe 

9] P p N 

* J J - 3 | 

141 

T7 8 r 

wh] 8 $ 

m1 tꝰ 

8 7 
1 Theſe Aſteriſks mark the Characters ſpoken of in 


Note c. . . 

r The Characters which the Arabians put for ) and 
\ - (called Wau and Je) are always pronounced as w and v, 

| w_ laſt is what Erpenius (a Dutchman) means by 1 Con- 
- Jonant. 

I chuſe to repreſent the 3 rather by x, as the Greeks 
did, than by c, tho' more reiembling it in Figure; prin- 


cipally 
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and equivalent Roman Characters. 


4 


— 


— — 


call, laud, Awl. 


_— 


good, give: not as in, gentle, 

Pain, Way; Fate, Rate. 

Tool, ſhoot : with, want, how. 

Zeal, Zeſt, lazy; Roſe, chuſe ; is, was, his. 


Thing, think: not as in, this, that, 
ſeen, Reed: young, yellow. | 


ſhort, Ship, Shop; aſsure Iſsue. 
Glory, Road ; rode, Shore. 


Pleaſure, Treaſure; Four, jamais, juger. 


8 i. _— AW. tl. _—... — _ — — 


That 


CTCipally to prevent Ambiguity in written Hand, where 
when one writes faſt, he is apt to ſhut the Eye of his e, and 
ſo make a c of it. And beſides; in Reading, a Beginner 
will not be liable, when E is uſed, to fall into the Blunder 
of pronouncing c like s before an E or an 1, as he is ac- 
cuſtomed to read Engl. X | 
6 On this whole Set of Roman Letters ſubſtituted 

to repreſent thoſe of the Hebrew Alphabet, 1 

| e 
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That the Agreement of even the old Latin 


Alphabet with the Phenician and Greek may 


the better appear, and fo an evident Harmony 
of all the three may be ſeen; I think it not 


amiſs to ſet them all againſt one another, and 
in two or three Words ſhew their Relation : 


which tho' ſtrictly not required to my De- 


ſign, will not be r to Philologers, 
and will even confirm what I have ſhewed of 


the Original of the Greek Letters from the 
Pbænician. 
I 


Leave to remark (becauſe I would take off all Appear- 
ance of Uncouthneſs from the Hebrew thus expreſſed, of 
which it had very much in the old Way of writing it) iſt, 
what I have already mentioned, that I uſe but one new Cha- 
racter. or rather a flight Variation of a common one, in 
ſmall Letters, or but two if one chuſes to uſe Capitals; be- 

fides oe I have ſhewed how we may do without e er a | 
new Character: and 2dly, that I do not uſe any one Roman 
Character to expreſs any Sound but what it den, tho' not 
moſt commonly, ſtands for in Engliſp : for, a is pronounced 
juſt as I would have it, before LL, as in all, call, ſmall, &c. 

Q © is pronounced right in Story, Hole, whole, rode, &c, And 
even 1, u and x have very commonly their right Sounds I 

| Plead for, when pronounced ſhort, as in Pin, Hip, Bit, 
Aid, &c. in full, Bull, &c. in let, Bed, ten, Hemp, &c. 
and theſe Sounds, lengthened out in Pronunciation, are the 
very Sounds JI recommend to be conſtantly given to theſe * 
Characters where they ſtand for Hebrew ones. s is in ſome 
Engliſh Words uſed for © (taking with you the Limitation 
mentioned in Note a) as well as for Y, for J, and (princi- | 
pally) for W; and fo, for every one of the ſibilant or 
whiſtling or (as the Jewißß Grammarians and, one may 
ſay, Biſhop Wilkins too calls them) dental Letters. So, 
having two Characters for a Sibilus in common Uſe with 
us; each of them may very well repreſent one of theſe 
four Sounds; and the other two are eaſily provided 
for. As for J to ſtand for X, which may be thought an 


Ex- 
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I have in the ſecond Column given thoſe 
of all the moſt antient Greek Characters 
which are /ikeft to the Latin Letters: for af 
Exception ; there are ſo many French Words adopted into 
the Engliſßs Tongue, and among them ſome with this Cha- 
rater and Sound, as Jet d Eau, jaunty (from gentil) fe. 


that one may venture to ſay tis an Eng/iÞ Sound and Cha- 
racter; at leaſt tis very well known to moſt Eng/;/ People 


of any Faſhion or Learning. 
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the Characters in theſe two Languages 

— each other more than 22 
Times; and the Variations were made by 
the Greeks and not by the Latins. I have 
alſo ſet down all the eighteen Greet Letters 
mentioned in Note , becauſe the Latins re- 
ceived all theſe, and had no more till in very 
late Times the Romans ſupplied the old Al- 
phabet of the Latins with other four v, x, 
v, 2; the firſt from their Tuſcan Neighbours 
(See Note ®) and the reſt from the Greet, 
which was now enlarged to 24; and clapt |) 
them all to the End of their Abacus, as the 
Greeks had diſpoſed of their five new Letters, 
T, o, X, v, a. Another Letter alſo they 
added, viz. G; a quite uſeleſs one, as the 
Sound it was to repreſent had always till then 

been repreſented by their Character c; which 
accordingly ſtands in it's proper Place, a- 
gainſt 3 and T. This occaſioned farther 
Confuſion: for now the Character c was put 
for the Sound antiently repreſented by k; 
and ſo k, a primitive Letter, came by De- 
grees into total Neglect and Diſuſe. 

The Latins when they received the Phæ- 
nician Characters, did not receive their tech- 
nical Names ALEPH, BETH, Sc. Neither 
ſeem the Pelaſgi to have received them: for 
elſe the Latins would have had them, and 
the Greek Antiquaries tell us that Cadmus 
gave Names to the Letters; which was the 


more needful for him to do, as ſome Cha- 
| raters 


. 
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ain in his Abacus had properly no Sound 
of their own, being uſed only as numeral 
Cyphers by the Greeks. 

I ſhall now once more give a Table of the 
Alphabet both Hebrew and Greek, with their 
Names in both Languages; thoſe of the He- 
brew Letters repreſented alſo in Roman Cha- 
racters according to what I have given as the 
true Sounds of them. 


* 


A 


n As the Greeks write the Name of their firſt Letter, 
d>pa, with a © ; at firſt Sight one would be * to think 
they took the Heb; mw D for an aſpirate Letter. But (beſides 
that in it's proper Rank they have expreſſed it by IT and not 
by o) this could not poſſibly be the antient Way of writing, 
fince the Pelaſgi had no o, which was one of the laſt Let 
ters added at the End of the old Alphabet, even later than 
Cadmusr's Days. 

_ m2 Which was antiently the Name of this Letter in the 
Syriac ; as mentioned above in Chapter I. 
1 I have called theſe two Letters ceML and se, tho” 
the Hebrew Grammarians write 7 and PW. But — 

ought, 
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e 100 bat, 
o7yun, oxy 200 See Note :. 
rau 3001 
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E 


On 


ought, from the Reaſon they aſſign for theſe Names, to have 
written 0 and 1. which are the two Hebrew Words for 
a Camel and a Tooth: for they tell us the firſt has the Name 
of Camel, from a Bunch on it's Back; and the laſt, of 
 Tawh, from its three Teeth, The Reſemblance is better in 
I, the Samaritan or old Hebrew Character for J; and in 


that for W; than in the Chaldee Characters, which the Jeu 
learned in the Babyloniſb Captivity and have uſed ever ſince. 
But, from the f/f Invention of Points (which at that Time 
might be no more, perhaps no other, than the three Arabic 
Vowel Points, and even cozwal with them and Children of 
the /ame Fathers) till they were multiplied to the N * 
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On comparing the Phænician or Hebrew 
Names of their Letters, as expreſſed in Ro- 
man Characters in this Table, with thoſe of 
the Greek Letters, there will a (as I 
ſaid in Note ,) a nearer Relemblance than 
does between the Greek Names and the ma- 
ſoretical Way of ſounding the Hebrew Names, 
which you have in the et Table, viz. that 
of the Pelaſgic Alphabet ſet over againſt the 


Phamcian. | 
I have added to this Table the final Let- 


ters (toward the left Hand) and over againſt 
every Letter it's numerical Value (as, & 
ſtands for 1, 3 for 2, for 10, 5 for 20, and 
it's final Form i ſor go, &c.) that without 


and digeſted into the nice Order we now have them, and 
diſtinguiſhed, with a minute Exactneſs that no other Lan- 
ge we know of aims at, into lang and fort and very 
Hort Vowels (all which has no Appearance of the primitive 
Simplicity; no more than their numerous Accents, in the 
Uſe of which alſo they ſtand alone, or rather the Uſe of 
which themſelves have quite loſt and forgotten by Reaſon of 
the Cob-web Subtilty of the Scheme of the Contrivers of 
them, too airy to leave any laſting Traces in the Memory) 
in this Interval, I ſay, it being look'd upon as a Thing of 
little Conſequence whether the J and ? were written or not 
written to expreſs an o or an 1, the Dot above or below the 
Letter ſtanding for the ſame Sound either with it or without 
it; as they often omitted them, ſo no Doubt they ſome 
Times inſerted them where they were not originally, as 
might be the Caſe in theſe two Names of GimEL and six. 
At laſt, after many falſe Spellings thus crept in, the Ma- 
forets to prevent farther Abuſe, carefully (and, as we may 
charitably believe, honeſtly) ſettl'd the Spelling by the beſt 
Copies they could come at and accord ing to the beſt of their 
Judgments, and gave us their Standard Edition (which alone 
we now have) with their Maſora or Critical Remarks to pre- 
ſerve and continue it unalterable for ever after, 


needing 


e reading HeBR tw. Ge 
needing to look in another Book, the Rea- 
der may find here whatever belongs to the 
-Form and Power, as Grammarians call it, of 


— — - as 4 > __ 
* _ 
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CHAP. III. 


| The Application of all that JE been 
ſaid, to the Reading of Hebrew 
_ eafily and readily without Points. 


Ms we have found in the Hebrew Al- 

phabet the ſame Vowels as every Na- 
tion in Europe uſes , there would be no Oc- 
caſion for any farther Directions about read- 
ing the Language, than what are already 
given in aſſigning to each Character it's pro- 
per Sound; if the Hebrews uſed their Vowels 
preciſely in the ſame Manner as we do, or 
rather if the Greeks firſt, (and the Latins 
and we after them) had not varied from 
the Uſage: of the Phænician, or Hebrew, or 
rather primitive Language of Mankind: 
which they ſeem to have attempted late, 
when they ſet about ſmoothing their Lan- 
* The Greeks have no more, tho' they appear to have 
ſeven by having two Characters for each of two of their 


Vowels; E and H, o and N being of the ſame Sound, only 
: bo 4 firſt Character is pronounced ſhort, and the ſecond 


„ 
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guage (avoiding all harſh Concourſe of Con- 
ſonants) for the Uſe of their Poets and Ora- 
tors; for, that ſuch à notable was once 
on a Time made in the Greek Tongue 
as gave it much of the Air of a new Lan- 
guage, there are, I think, frong Preſump- 
tions, from viſible Traces of it yet remain- 
ing. 

he Practice of the Hebrews about their 
Vowels was, always to write them in thoſe 
SyHables in which they were to be pronounced 
ckarly and diſtinftly, i. e. whenever they 
were long; and never to write them where 
they were to be pronounced indiſtinctiy and 
obſcurely, i. e. whenever they were ſhort; but 
there leave the Reader to ſupply or inſert 
bat Vowel he pleaſed. That this is in Fatt 
true, I hope will appear when we come to 
confider the Nature and Laws of the He- 
brew Verfification. At preſent let us inquize 
into the Reaſonableneſs of the Practice, and fee 
whether any great Inconveniency attends it, 
or no. | | 

If we will attentively reflect on the Pro- 

nunciation of thoſe ſhort Syllables in our 

own Language that are not accented, I be- 
lieve we ſhall find our Ear cannot diſtinguiſh 
hat the obſcure Vowel in any of them Is. 

As for Inſtance, in the Word Father, fub- 

ſtitute a, i, o or u in the Place of e, and ſtill 

pronounce this Word with the ſame Accent 
and Cadence, and ſearch impartially 5 2 
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Difference your Ear finds between Father, 
Fathar, Huber, Sc. Your Eye, I believe, 

is already offended at the S:ght of fo uncouth- 
ly ſpell'd Words as Fathar, Fathor, Fathur; 

but appeal to the Judgment of your Ear 
only, and you ſcarce find a N Dif- 
ference, nay not between any of theſe Words 
and Farb- written without any Vowel be- 
fore the r. Might not his laſt Way then of 
writing that Word, without any Vowel in the 
laſt Syllable, be as convenient, and produce 
the ſame Effect in Pronunciation, as that 
now in Uſe with an e, or any of the others 
with a, 7, o er u? And if they are all ndif- 
ferent, the ſhorteſt Way, of writing no 
Vowel at all, is preferable ; becauſe, at leaſt, 
it ſaves Labour in writing. Make the ſame 
E iment with the onde Rumor, 8 2 

, neighbourly, trans tory, Loyal 

leaf, 3 thouſand 4 — 
ing the obſcure Vowels or Diphthongs here 
marked in them, Thi enen as 


* 


—_— 
But, you'll ſay, this would bring in great 
Confuſion in phy, and * — 


Miſſtakes of one Word for another of a quite 
different Meaning: for Altar and alter, for 
Inftance, Leſſon and leſſen, Century and Con 
fa Capitol and capital, &c. differ gnly 

in this ſhort, obſcure Vowel or Diphthong ; 
and the Words Manner and Maner, Cellar 
and Seller, Profit and Prophet, &c. have 


F 22 3 
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no other Difference but what appears in 
writing, tho the Things meant by them 
are widely different; and by taking a 
theſe Diffs rences none would be left. Al 
this is very true: but what is to be inferred 
from it? This, I think: that as our Pronun- 
ciation does not exhibit to the Ear in ſpeak- 
ing, all that the Eye diſcerns in reading 
(which, by the by, is not much to the 
Credit of our Skill i in Painting, as I may call 
it, each written Word being the Picture, of 
that which is ſpoken, when we give ſeveral 
Pictures of the ſame Face, very unlike one 
another) it was but an il Contrivance to 
place the only Difference of the Signs of very 
different Things, in any thing that is not 
diſcernible on the moſt common and fre- 
| 2 Occaſions we have of making Uſe of 
em, viz. in ſpeaking, which is of far more 
[+ con Uſe than Reading, (by which I mean 
king in a Book, not reading out, for that 
1s reaking); and alſo that the Hebrews, or 
firſt Men, did well not to place their Diffe- 
rences where they could not be diſcerned, 
which would have made them unſerviceable 
in Conver ation; as we find ours are. Well 
then, if the uſing the Vowels when pro- 
. nounced obſcure or ſhort, as promiſcuouſly 
as the Hebrew Method allows them to be 
inſerted, would ſpoil our Orthography ; it 
tos not follow that it muſt Ss n.. ſpoil 
or bring Confuſion into every ne. 
1 What- 


/ 
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whatever the Rules or Scheme of their Pro- 
nunciation be: for if the Eſſence of the 
Word 8MRTH, for Inſtance, conſiſts in theſe 
five Conſonants, and it: ſignifies ſtill the 
ſame Thing, whatever Vowels you inter- 

ſe to pronounce it with; then 'tis all one 
to the Senſe whether you pronounce (uſing 
the Engliſb a for this Example) sAMARA- 
TAM (with a Vowel to every Letter but 
the 0 or with as many as are abſolutely 
neceſſary, or as ſuit your Liking or your Oc- 
caſions, SMARTAM, SANMRAr W. 

So then, the uo Secret of reading He- 
brew without Points is (having firſt learned 
the right Sound of each — to uſe the 
lang Vowels that are written, as far as they 
will go (which is much farther than one 
that has learned the maſoretical Way would 
think) and, where more ſhort Vowels are 
required in Order to pronounce the Conſo- 
nants, to inſert any Vowels you will, only 
taking Care to pronounce them ſhort and 
obſcure ; which will - ſufficiently diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe that are written and which 
make eſſential Parts of the Word and are 
never changed but to vary the Signification, 
or for ſome other Grammatical Reaſon **. 

25 F 3 And 


x2 Let any Man try to pronounce two, three, four or 
five Conſonants all in one Syllable ; he cannot, with his ut- 
moſt Endeavour, avoid putting in one or two ſhort Vowels. 


A Man needs not then to have Rules laid down to him by 
What Vowels and where inſerted he ſhall form an — 
k : * by 0 
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And by this Method of Reading you are 
not only fure of knowing preciſely, and with- 
out Hazard of the leaſt Miſtake, how: the 
Word yon hear ſpoken muſt be written; 
which cannot be done in Greek, Latin, Eng- 
ißt, French, or any Language elfe, in 
Way that we or any People in Europe pro- 
nounce : (an Advantage that, if well weighed, 
will be found . very conſiderable one = 
alſo thereby the Hebrew Language | 
read with 0 the Smoothneſs, 2 
any Language elſe has, but that any 
whatſoever is capable H: for, firſt, as I ob- 
ſerved before, there is but one diſagreeable 
Letter in it, vis. , and even that one is 
commonly uſed by us; and then, there can 
happen no harſh Concourſe of Conſonants 
2 the Occaſion of the Roughneſs of 
me Languages) where the Reader is at 


Sound with a Parcel of Conſonants. Let him but try to 
pronounce them without any Vowel at all; and he'll find 
the Vowels will ru themſelves in, as it were againft his 
Will, And theſe Volunteers, as one may call „ate 
all that are neceſſary to mere Pronunciation (for if they are 
not, he could not have pronounced the Word without more 
of them): but for ſnooth and eafy Pronunciation, more m 
be wanted, and theſe he is to ſupply in what Number and 
in what Places beſt pleaſes his own Ear. Take theſe Com- 
binations of Conſonants for an Exerciſe. bb, bg, bd, bz, 
bh, bf, bk, bl, bm, bn, bf, bp, bj, bq, br, bs, bt; and in 
the ſame Order gb, gg. gd, gz, gh, c. db, dg, dd, dh, 
Oc. bbg, bgd, bkl, bkm; Fit, hip, hpj ; ltr, lItt; mnt; 
zakr; frp; pdt, ts cnthy kblt, dntn, prst, prts, tsrp, 
mſpr ; krmpt, mrbpt, ttpqd, nlmd, timdm, and thouſands 


m 0 
* - 
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Liberty to interpoſe a ſhort Vowel between 
them to prevent it. 

This Method will render the 3 
tion in Proſe (of Yerfe we ſhall ſpeak after- 
ward) juſt as ſoft and harmonious as the 
Reader's Ear and Pipe can contribute to 
make it; provided — that he reads de- 
enough to Ke wn the Difference 
between a long Syllable and a ſhort, ſenſible 
to his own Ear or that of his Heater ; that 
is, in other Words, that he do not read in a. 
But becauſe we are but too much ac- 
cuſtomed in common Converſation to a leſs 
deliberate Pronunciation of our um Langeage, 
(of which every Body is ſuppoſed readily and 
quickly to apprehend the Meaning, tho' 
haſtily utrer'd) and we are - but too apt to 
prongunce the dead or learned Languages, 
(that are not commonly ſo readily apprehend- 
ed) in the ſame tumultuary Manner: to pre- 
vent any Confuſion or Miſtake in the Or- 
thography or Senſe, that might ariſe from 
our ſometimes pronouncing the Hebrew a 
little too quick (which daily Cuſtom may 
now and then betray a Man into unawares) : 
it will be a good Expedient to chuſe ſome one 
Vawel, but Shich may be diſtinct or different 
in Sound from all the other Vowels, to be 

| akvays interpoſed or inſerted wherever a ſhort 
Vowel is wanted to pronounce the Conſo- 
nants ; that when at any Time, thro” haſty 


F 4 ſpeaking, 


lb ſono conveniebat cum 
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ſpeaking, the Sound of the ſhirt Vowel is 
too clearly heard, particularly where it hap- 


pens to be accented, the very Difference | of 


Sound, where that of Time is not obſerved, 


may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from the writ- 
ten Vowels. And ſuch a one we have ready 
at Hand; one that will be very agreeable 
to every Engliſh Ear, viz. the Enghſh A, 
that Sound of a, I mean, which is din 
the Words Care, rare, &c. only pronounced 
ſhort, 'as in fat, that, am, Man, rap, &c. 

For as the five Hebrew Vowels are rightly 


repreſented by the three labial Vowels A, o, 


v (ſounded as Enghſh aw, o, oo) and by 
the laſt two of the three Palatines A, E, 1 
(ſounded as A in am, as Al and EE) the firſt 
of the Palatine Vowels, the peculiariy Engh/h 


A. can be ſpared for any Uſe tis wanted 


for; and this that I have recommended, my 
Reader may perhaps think a very commo- 


dious one *3, 


This, I ſay, may be a very convenient 
Sound by which to pronounce all the ſhort or 
imerted Vowels. Next we want a Character 


_ as diſtinguiſhable from thoſe of the long or 


written Vowels, as the Sound juſt mentioned 


K3 As this ſhort Vowel to be inſerted wherever tis want- 
ed is juſt the ſame in U/e with the maſoretical Sceva ; we 
ſill alſo find this ſhort Emg/iþ A the ſame in Sound with it, 
as the antient Pronunciation was, according to the learned 
Drufius ; who ſays, Nam in antiqud Lectione, Sceva (fi ſe- 
* quatur Conſonans . 5 gue non fit gutturalis aut Jod 

ateph Patach, Druf. De recta Lectione 


Ling. Sante. Cap. 49. , 
18 


3 
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is from the Sounds of them. The Uſe of 
which is, to be actually inſerted (in 2priting) 
in it's proper Place, Whenever you would 
ſhew which of the ſeveral Pronunciations: a 
Word that has no long or written Vowel in 
it is capable of, you intend on ſuch a parti- 
cular Occaſion; as in the Word sMRTM a- 
bove inſtanced in, whether you intend the 
Pronunciation SAMARATAM of four Syl- 
lables, SAMRATAM or SMARATAM. of three, 
or $MARTAM of but two; all which are 
eaſy, and agreeable to the Ear, and any of 
them to be choſen preferably to the reſt, as 
any good Reaſon may require. For ſuch a 
Purpoſe the Greek s will be very proper in 
written Hand, as bearing the leaſt Reſem- 
blance to any Character in the common 
round Hand, of all the Greek Vowels fave 
„; which, not being ſo eaſy to write, is 
not ſo eligible as . The fame « may do 
very well in Print; or, inſtead of it, an Talic 
a where the other Letters have the Roman 
Face, or a Roman a, where the other Letters 
are printed in talc. I mention ſo ſmall a 
Thing as this, to introduce an Uniformty 
(of which, where it can be eſtabliſhed, 
thinking Men well diſcern the Advantages 
in all Affairs of a common or general Con- 
cern, from the greateſt down to the very 
loweſt) if my Readers ſhould approve my 
Choice. But every Writer and Printer, if 
he does not chuſe as I do, is at full Liberty 

to 
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to pleaſe himſelf; provided he ſticks to on- 
Charatter to avoid Ambiguity, and for the 
ſame Reaſon, to one that (for Unifor- 
mities Sake) which I have propoſed, if he 
likes it; if not, any other that will do as 
well or better and he can procure a greater 
Uniformity in the Uſe of. Such a Character 
J muſt uſe frequently in the ff at leaſt, of 
the Texts I am going to give for an Exer- 
ciſe of reading, now in Proſe, and hereafter 
in Verſe : to which there is nothing now, I 
think, to detain us from proceeding; « 


An 
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An Exercife of Reading Hebrew 
wit in Roan: Characters, accord- 

ing to the Nule laid down in the 

laſt _ 


ö 
< 
— —— — — — — 
N 


I, Owl 18, Cnay. I. 


In which there is inſerted, by Means of the 
Character e, every Vowel there is any 
Room for. 


+1, — bera Au at eSemim uat 

| E Mm 

mr ""VeAry cite Ten uBeu: uHek ol peni 

Feum: uruh Aleim mere hepet ol peni e Mim. 
3. Uiamer Aleim, Jei Aur: uiei Aur., 1 


It is ; plain there is very little Occafion for 
inſerting any Vowels in theſe three Verſes: 
for unesex may be read uhesx; MeReHePeT, 
McRHePsT, MeRHePT Or MeRHPET 3 PENL, 
PNI ; and in no one Syllable beſides is it ne- 

22 to inſert any Vowel, unleſs it be in 
the laſt of viame. I ſhall in the follow- - 
ing Verſes inſert only neceſſary Vowels. 


II. With 
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II. With only neceſſary Vowels inſerted. 
4. Uira [or, ura] Aleim at eAur ki tub: 


ib Aleim bin eAur ubin eHesk. 
5. Uiqzra [uigra] Aleim IAur Og 


_ ulHesk qra Lile: uyei lch, wich! Orb, 


uyey Beqer, Yum ahed.” 

6. Uyamer Aleim, Vei Reqio betuk eMim ; ; 
uyey mebdil bin Mim leMim. 

7. Uyos Aleim at eRqio, uibdel bin eMim 

aser 3 [nete] leRqio, ubin e Mim aser 


mol l:Rqio: uyey Ken. 
8.. Uiqra Aleim Rio Scmim: uyei ou 


uyey Beqer, Vum ſni. 


Theſe few Verſes are a fufficient Sample of 
the Manner of inſerting the ſhort Vowel to 
onounce the Conſonants by. Therefore, 
deſiring my Reader to take Notice how 


much leſs that Inſertion is wanted, or ho- 


much more the Hebrew abounds with real 


written Vawels, than he would be apt to ex- 
pet; and conſequently how little Need 
there was of that exceſſive Number of 
Vowel Points the Rabbies have invented, and 
of that Variety of intricate Rules about the 
frequent Changes of them; I ſhall next give 
him a Specimen. of Hebrew written in Ro. 
man Characters, without inſerting any ſhort 


Vowels; upon which he may exerciſe him. 


ſelf in the eaſy Practice of inſerting them 


enly where he cannot pronounce the Con- 
ſonants 
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ſonants that come two, three, or four toge- 


ther, without interpoſing one or more Vow- 
els to facilitate the founding of them. 


III. Wi thout inſerted Vouell. 


9. Uiamr Aleim, iquu eMim mtht eSmim 
al mqum ahd, utrae elbſe : uyei Kn. 

10. Uigra Aleim Ilbse Ar, ul Mque eMim 
qra Imim : uira Aleim ki tub. 

11. Uyamr Aleim, tdsa eArj Dsa osb 
mzrio Zro, Oj Pri ose Pri, Minu, asr 200 

bu, ol eArj: uyei Kn. 

12. Utuja eArj Dea Osb mzrio Zro, 
IMineu; uOj ose Pri, asr Zrou bu, IMineu: 
uira Aleim ki tub. | 

13. Uyey Orb, uyei Bar, Yum slisi, 


14. Uyamr Aleim, yei Mart bRqio eSmim, 
lebdil bin eYum ubin eLile : 2 IAtt ul- 
Muodim, ullmim uSnim : 

15. ueyu IMaurt bRqio eSmim, leair ol 
eArj: uyei xn. 

16. Uyos Aleim at sni e Mart egdlim : at 
eMaur egdl, Immslt eYum ; uat eMaur eqtn, 
Immslt eLile uat eKukbim. 1 50 

17. Uitn atm Aleim bRqio eSmim leair 
ol eAr), 

18. ulms bJum abLile, ulebdil bin eAur 
ubin eHsk. Uira Aleim ki kubwꝓꝓ. 
19. Uyei Orb uyei Bqr; Yum rbioi. 


20. Uyamr 
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20. Uyamr Aleim, isrju eMim Sr) Nps 
hie, uOup [nOwp] yowpp ol e ol pni 
Rqio eSmim. 
21. Uibra Aleim at e Tnim egdlim uat 

kl Nps ehie ermſt, asr srju eMim IMinem, 
wat kl Owp knp IMineu : uira Aleim ki 
tub. 

22. Uibrk atm Alam; lamr; pm, bo, 
umlau eMim blmim ; ueOwp wb | 
23. Uyei Orb uyei Bqr, Yum hmisi. 


After reading theſe Exerciſes attentively 
and pr them aloud and deliberate- 
any Man will be able to go on by him- 
ſelf to to fans all the ſhort Vowels that are 
wanted; which, I cannot but again obſerve, 
are not many. 

I ſhall not therefore trouble the Reader 
with any other Exerciſe for Reading but one 
more, which and the Uſe he is to make of it 
J mentioned in the g of the 2d 
Chapter: and that is, the Paradigm of a re- 
| (or, as the Hebrew Grammarians call 
it, a perfect) Verb. But let him remember 
that I meddle with nothing (in this preſent 
Eſſay) but Reading of Hebrew: and there- 
fore, whatever my Sentiments may be of the 


rabbinical Scheme of the Grammar of this 
Language, I ſhall follow it; only adding in 
2 the right Pronunciation of the 
— ve * their ſeveral Conjuga- 
which, called by them my 
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and Pyhal, I omit, for Reaſons he may learn 
of thoſe that treat of their whole Grammar, 
and which are briefly hinted in two Words, 
that they are foes and fiFitious, or in- 
1 the Rabbies to no good P 
or From the Grammarians alſo he is 
to the ns of the ſeveral 
Tenſes, and. Perſons, the Reaſon of the dif- 
ferent ranking of Perſonsin the Preterit and 
Future, Sc. 


4Þ 


. Kal. (QL)] [Pol] +. Np a! 


4 * 


. . 4 PI 
"7 Wan 
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| 6. Hoya, 


| And 
| elmdte- 


w Na = 0 ve 


P 


elmdti 
elmdu 
elmdtm 


3 
elmdt 


elmdtn 


* 
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Infonit. & 4 "[etlmd | 
| 1 | Sing. 2 etlmd | etlmdi 
| 5 12 2 etlmdu etlmdne 


3 imd ttlmd 
: | ntlmd 22 

Plur < 2 | ttlmdu ttlmdne 

3 | ilmdu ttlmdne 


24 i Jatmd | == + 
n J ttlmd. ttlmdi 
Futur. | 


N. B. As in this Manner of Reading no 
Regard is had to the maſoretical Points; the 
3 and 4th Conjugations Pibel and it's Paſſive 

yal too, would (if they had been writteri 
down here) have appeared exactly the ſame 
as Kal, ſave only that they aſſign MLMD as 
the Participle of both (in which it were eaſy 
to ſhew 77 208 miſtaken, if that fell within 
the Limits of this Eflay) and that they ſup- 
ofe the middle Letter of the Root ( in 
us Example) to be double in every Word, 
3 0 and 


- 


* 
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and therefore mark it with a Dages. But 
this is a mere Fancy of the Rabbies. 

It would be adviſcable, in reading this 
Paradigm, af firſt to inſert a ſhort Vowel 
after every Conſonant (fave the laſt) that 
has not a written or long Vowel after it; as 
I have done in the e Exerciſe for Reading: 
e. g. let him read LeMeD, LeMeDE, LeMeDETE, 
LeMeDeTF, LeMebs ren, LeMEDENU, Sc. ELe- 
Meberi, ELEMEDETEM, ELEMADETEN, MeLe- 
MeDIM, MELEMeDUT, &c, Sc. Only in the 

Conjugation (as they call it) it may not 
ws to the additional initial 
' Syllables BT, AT, TT, NT, MT, &c. ſe- 
_ not joining them to the Body of the 
erb by an inſerted ſhort Vowel; and fo 
read, ETLEMeD (not ETsLEMeD) ETLeMEDs- 
Tea, ATLEMED, Terre, NET L6MeD, IT- 
LeMeD, MeTLeMeD, Fc. This I adviſe, not - 
ſo much for any Advantage in Reading only; 
but becauſe whe one read over the 
Paradigm ſeveral Times, tho' he deſighs only 
| to read, yet he will certainly retain a great 
Deal of it in his Memory ; and as. in cm- 
mitting of Paradigms, to Memory, one falls 
into a certain Jingle in repeating them (in 
Latin, Greek or any other Language) one 
will find the Tingle this Way of reading 
leads him to, the moſt convenient of any. 
It would be tedious to give the Reaſons ;, and 
whoever has an Ear to underſtand me if I 
wrote them, will by the ſame Faculty ap- 


a 
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F 
Practice. However, every Man may 
chuſe, to inſert all poſſible, or only all 2a. 
ceſſary Vowels, at his firſt Readings ; as well 
as afterward he will, and in Verſo 


muſt, inſert nat all but fome only, | 


, 
— — — 
— 


CHAP. iv. | 


Of tbe Hebrew V. erfp 72 on; and of I? 

the Way to read the Palms and _. 
- * other Poerical Books and Paſſages 
of the Holy Seri ys harmoni- 


ouſly. 


ESIDES the ſentialCharatiersof the 
PogeTICAL STILE, which conſtitute” - 
it's Nature, and diſtinguiſh it from and raiſe 
it above the plain Stile of Converſation, the 
Sermo-pedeſtres : there is an extrinfical Orna- 
ment of it, rarely omitted by Poets, which 5 
the Greek Critics call 
This Rhythmus is but the mar- 
| ſhalling or ranking of /ong and rt nde 
intermixed, in ſuch a Manner that the Ear 
ſhall perceive. a certain Pleaſure in hearing 
them pronounced. And Mufic is the regular 
Diſpoſition. of flat and ſtarp, as well as long 


and ſhort, e which gives yet a higher 
G 2 Degree 


— 
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Degree of Pleaſure to the Ear. Rhythrnus 
(which we ſee is one half of, or a more im- 
perfect Kind of Muſic, or Harmon y), con- 
ſtitutes the Nature and Eſſence of Vanda 
which being, as I ſaid before, an extrinſical 
Ornament of the Poetical Style, is conſequent- 
ly ſeparable from it; for a fine Poem may 
be writ without Rhyth mus of the Words; 
Witneſs Tur ApvenTUREs or TELEMA- 
CHUS: and the loweſt and moſt grovelling 

xpreſſions may be ee as to the Sound, 
W made Verſe; which we have I 
ſtances in ſeveral modern Writings which 
their Authors call Poems; for if the more 
antient Writers did any Thing in this low 
Way, it is, for the moſt Part, * periſhed ; 
fave that ſome few Pieces that made an ex- 
traordinary Figure of Wings, Altars, Axes, - 
Sc. have been preſerved by Men of a cer- 
tain Toft, 

The | eſſential Characters of the Poetical 
Stile are allowed by all Critics to the Palms, 
Job, Gc. the very Proſe Tranſlations of them 
ſhewing the digjecti Membra Poctæ. But it 
has been a Queſtion with ſome, whether 
theſe Books were written rythmically, 7. e. 
in Verſe, or no. The Reaſon of the Doubt, 
whether there was any Rhythmus in the 
Words, was becauſe they could find none 
themſelves, and the ingenious Men who had 
attempted the Diſcovery, ſeemed to their 
Readers to have miſſed their Aim. 
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Ihe Cauſe of this Miſcarriage, I incline 
to think, is the ſame with that of many o- 
thers in Phyſic, Natural Philoſophy and o- 
ther Sciences; nay even in Divinity, ever 
ſince Men have taken it into their Heads to 
conſider Religion more as a ſpeculative Sei- 
ence than a Rule of Practice: which is this. 
Men are apt to think that a Truth not yet 
diſcovered muſt be ſearch'd after, abroad ra- 
ther than af home; that what has been hid 
from ſo many Inquirers muſt require much 
Labour and great Variety of ſubtil Specula- 
tions to ſind it out. But in the mean Time 

the Truth they are in Queſt of may lie juſt 
at their Feet, and they might have eaſily 
ſpied it, if they had not look d too high. 
In this Diſpoſition ſome Mien of great 
Learning have ſet out in Search of the Na- 
ture and Rules of the Hebrew Verſification: 
and finding that the Greeks (who were great 
Maſters in all the Arts that require 4 fine 
Imagination to excel in them) had much im- 
proved their Verſe by introducing into it a 
great Variety of Meaſures, both in the Sorts 
and Number of their Feet (ſo they call two, 
three or four Syllables of all ſhort, or all 
long Sounds, or long and ſhort” ones 1 
mix d in all the Variety of poſſible 
binations) and in the regular Intermixture of 
ſeveral Sorts and Sizes of Verſe in the ſame 
Poem; they ſtrained and diſtorted the He- 
brew. Verſes to fit 1 to thoſe nn 
Joch A. 3 Y 
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by which the Compoſers of them never 
of framing them. Men ſo well 
-ſkilled in the Hebrew Language muſt needs, 
with a very little Attention, have ſeen ſuch 
a Simplicity and, if I may call it fo, Fruga- 
lity in the whole Conſtitution and Nature of 
it, as would have ' perſuaded them their 
Verſe too 
tient Things are, than thoſe elaborate Kinds 
the later Greeks had invented; if they had 
not been prejudiced and blinded by that 
triflingly intricate Invention of Vowel Points 
5 
| t of, with a Purpoſe, belike, of giv- 
ing to their own Language 2 
Beauties they were ignorant of, or the Sim- 
plicity of which they had no Taſt for) all the 
Braces and Ornaments of the Greet, then 
the univerſal! 5 and even of out- 
3 Im A ſame Kind. 
Others again, ſeeing t rror, and guard- 
mg lad In; have in my Opinion, erred 
on the other Hand ; telling us that Hebrew 
Verſe conſiſts of nothing a determined 
Number of Syllables no Matter whether long 
or ſhort, or to be uſed long or ſhort as you 
leaſe. In Verſe of this Kind I cannot think 
the Ear can find any Pleaſure. Thoſe 
who can find it may be contented with it. 

When I tell you I cannot approve either 
of theſe Ways I do not name the Authors 
of them; as I ſhoyld very readily do the 
* Author 


muſt be more ſimple, as moſt an- 


| of reading Hooxew. * 


ed. Whoe- 


myſelf obliged to diſſent from their Netions 
of Thin 
Bat if 1 could have — 1 have 
ill the erty + þ above theſe Gentlemen, 
of not having ſo. much Labour. For, 
as I hinted in the Introdudtion mine is more 


br a lucky Diſcovery (if I have hit 
ake) than an ag t er Wb Taveittoty For, 
fter ſome Thought beftowed in finding out the 


right Sounds of the Hebrew Characters and a 
reaſonable Method of reading the Language; 
judging it a very proper Teſt of the-Juſtreſ 
of my Reaſonings on that Head, to try how 
the Verſes Gude! when read in my Method 
(For, tho' tis poſſible a right Method of 
Reading might not be ſufficient, alone and 
without taking in other Conſiderations, to 


ee the Secret of the Hebrew Veridficas - -. - 


tion; yet, I thought, if any Method could 
alme unfold it, that would be a great Pre- 


ſuroption that it muſt be the right one.) 1 
x 97S favs 
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found that eaſy Simplicity in their Structure 
which I had Hopes I ſhould, and which 1 
am now going to give the plaineſt Account 
of that I can: and if my Reader is of 'my | 
Taſt, who look upon SIMPLICITY as a 
principal CHARAcTER or TRU TH he 
will not Might, for it's Eaſineſs, What for 
that very Reaſon he will find the more con- 
venient — uſeful to hi. oy 
- I ſhall not in'this Atcount/uſc-:apy 
Term of Art that can be conveniently is 
ed: only I muſt explain tu ſuch Words, 
becauſe the Uſe of them will fave many more, 
and prevent long Circumlocutions. Theſe 
are, Jambus and Trochzus (or, as ſome give 
them an Engliſb Form, an lamb and a 
Trochee,) the Names of 2 Feet; the 
firſt (Jambus) conſiſting of firſt a ſhort. Syl- 
lable and then a long; the ſecond (T ach tus) 
the reverſe of the 2 conſiſting of firſt 
a long Syllable and then a ſhort; 992 Verſe 
conſiſting of ſeveral Iambs is called an Jainbra 
Verſe; one of ſeveral Trochees, a Troclaic. 
Theſe two Sorts of Verſes, as being leſs 
remote from plain Proſe, and, as it were, | 
1 There cannot be invented a better Dr visx, more Toit- 
able to and cxpreflive of it's Subject by it's whole Con- 
trivance, than that on the Seal of a late great Man; the 
Figure of which was nothing but a Circle (the only Figure 
that can be made with one Line, without any Yariety of its 
Sides, as the Elligſi has) and the Motto, Stur rex Vegas 
SIGILLUM. I could not help mentioning this, as tis a 


Thought that ſhould never be forgotten in our Inquiries * 
ter Truth x every Kind, th 
the 
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the firſt Step from it towards Harmony, are. 


the moſt 1. * in eyery. Langnage; even thgñge 


Greek and Romun Dramatic P ieces being, for 
the fo Part, written in Iambics and Tro- 
| chaics, "#4: Id 1507+: 

In Greek and Lats, any Number together 
of ſtrict Tambics, conſiſting. ſolely of Iambs 


(that is in which the firſt, third and 
odd Syllable is ſhort; and de focond, arch 


and every even Syllable 27 is very ** 


found. Tis known to 
Horace 1 in all his Lyric. Camps l. On but 
one Ode in which the Iambic Verſes. are 
pure, or conſiſt all of .lambs.... However it is 
an indiſpenſable Law in the Compoſition of 
Iambics that all the even Syllabies be long, 
as the Accent falls on them; tho for — 
od Wa agar, . which in Strict» 
. t to ort, you may pet put 
long ones; eſpecially my farſt,. fifth and 
ninth, , or; fiſt late of every Meaſure 34 
Meaſure, in this and the Trochaic Kind; 
conſiſting of two Feet, as a Foot does of 
two. Syllables-; There is as little Nicety re- 
quired in the Trochaics : for, provided the 
accented Syllables in them, that is the firſt, 
third and other odd ones, be long; the even 
or unaccented Syllatjes may be Tong, or 
ſhort, * | 


+» * 


* It is not neceflity wer ſuitable to my Deſign here 
(which is to give my Zngh/ Reader the plaineſt and moſt . 
Qople. Notion I can of the Nature and Laws of the moſt 


uſual 
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„ © Beſides it is not only not required that 
every Tambic or Trochaic Verſe ſhould con- 
fit exactly of ſuch 'a Number (one, two, 
three or four) Meaſures or Pairs of Feet (an 
odd Number of Feet being very commonly 
uſed): but neither is it re: that it ſhould 
conſiſt of % many entire Feet > For there is 
| nothing more common than ſuch Verſes 


ending in half Feet 2 oa bles. 
Bo that an Jamibic or Verſe com- 


1 
bl 5. 
* 


4 al Com | otic Yn 
being ſeldom employed but in humorous 
Songs. Only kt it be obſerved, that in Eng- 
kſh Verſe, any Syllable that is accented in 
the uſual Pronunciation in Proſe, is fit to 


_ uſual Kinds of Verſes, the Iambic and Trochaic) to enquire 
more curiouſly into the Difference between Greek and Latin, 
or between Lyric and Dramatic Poets in either Language, 
2 to the Strictneſs of obſerving. the Rule of pure Iambics or 
'Trochaics, or the Liberties they take of departing more ot 
leſs from them : becauſe I have not yet found that the He- 
brews uſed (at leaſt muſt needs be ſuppoſed to have uſed) ſuch 

Liberties as thoſe Dramatic Writers do, of putting . 

. Praceleuſmatics, or any other Feet chan Spondees in 


of Iambs or Trochees. . 
| 28 * 


a Place where the Greek and La- 
tin and, I ad, the Hebrew P requires 
2 frritth long Syllable. All theſe I 


are taken from Mr. Pope's celebrated Ode an 
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St. Cecilia's Day *, in which there are Verſes 4h * 
of both the Iambic and Trochaic Kind; and LE 


of all the uſual Numbers of Feet with and 
without odd TRE I have ed to 
each Line a Cypher ſignifying the Number 
of Syllables in — vel, which I have alſo 
divided by Daſhes into it's ſeveral Feet, and 
half Feet where they are found. © 


I ſind them colleQed to my Hand in Dre G 's Pre- 
face to his Edition of the Proverbs of Salomon, divided into 


Verſes according - to Biſhop Hare's Notion of the Hebrouw”” 7 > 2 


5 | 


* 
BE 
7 


a ” 


Lo 


Py 


Des: 


& - = 


2 = 
4 
— 


9 " — 
In = 


Poetry: which tho' it be different from mine, I w - 7 


vertheleſs recommend to my Reader the Peruſal 11 


this Preface: of the Dose thas of the Biſhop to his 


Pſalms ; where he will find farther Iäformation (if he defires _ 
it) of the Nature and Laws of Verſe, and ſeveral other 


> 0. 


Things uſeful and curious, which I was the leſs 1 2¹ : 


repeat as n 2 27 * 
at. 


- 
* 
*. * 
o 
4 * 7 
* by = 
- _-— . 
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14 MB UE 0 8. 
iſ Meature: . Meaſure, 


— — 41 _ 
1/ Foot. - 27 Foot.” A PT 4 Pad. 


4 Ah fee,.. -[ke dies. 975” #Y 

6 And ſweepſthe ſound 00 72 _ - WH 

7 He ſüng, land Hell [conſent ed , 

8 Deſcend, |ye.Nine, {deſcend land n 

9 Her #yes with FIGodsſof Tears ſo' erf ling = 

10 But 16on, too {Gon the Lov ſer türns [his i yes. 
11 The ſportſive Fiſh {their ſhin ing Scales |unf6ld | og 
12 Eur |dice [the Rocks [and hol [low Ne {tains ric 


T'ROCHAT C'S": 


3 Fires ee 

4 Joy and Pleaſure. 

5 6*er th" Eſfyſian Field © 

6 6r where |Hebrus [wander {© '  '\., MF 
7 By the  [Sireams that ever fl) 926 

8 Füraſt W un [waiting . Foo: 


| th this plain Table of Examples of all the 
uſual Kinds of Iambic and Trochaic Engliſh 
Verſe, you clearly ſee what is meant by a 
Foot, by a Meaſure, and by the odd Syllable, 
which the Latins call a Cæſura, or cut-off 
Piece of a Foot. You ſee alſo the Uſe of 
the Accents; which here indeed, in Eng- 
liſb Verſes, are not neceſſary to an Engh/h 
Reader, and ſo are not uſually printed ; * 
would be a great Help to a Forei learn- | 
ing the Engliſb Tongue, to be printed _ 
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his firſt Exerciſes: in Reading Enghſp Verſes 
ſet down for that P in his Grammar. 
For the like Reaſon I have accented the pro- 
per Syllables in the following Specimens of 
Hebrew Verſes, taken from the Pſalms and 
other Poetical Parts of the Holy Scriptures. - 
Whatever has been ſaid of Verſe in ge- 
neral, and of Iambic and Trochaic Verſes 
in particular, is equally true in all Languages, 
in Latin, in Greet, and in Hebrew, as well 
as in Engliſb, French, Talian and other live, 
ing Languages. For it is, only ſome Obſer- 
vations on what Sort of Sounds are agreeable 
to the Ear; and the Ears of all Men in all 
Ages and Nations agree as much in their 
Judgment of Verſe as of Muſic. The Dif- 
ference is only in more and leſs. For as te 
Ear of any ſavage American would be pleaſed 
with a plain Scotch Tune; ſo it would be 
with Iambic and Trochaic Verſes: But as 
we find among ourſelves Ears that, though 
they can be well entertained with a plain 
Tune, yet are not nice enough, or not ſuf- 
ficiently exerciſed, to reliſh,. or even com- 
prehend, all the ſtudied Graces of the moſt 
improved Muſic, ſuch as the Falian; ſo, 1 
fear a Poet that ſhould introduce into Engh/þ 
Songs all the Meaſures, and Mixtures of 
Verſe; that are admired in the Greet and 
Latin Lyrics, would, to his Mortification, _ 
find his Readers leſs pleaſed than if he had” 
ſtuck to Iambics and Trochaics, to which, 
Fa 6 their 


| | imitated theſe Patterns, unleſs it be Sir Philip Sidney in his 
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their Ears are accuſtomed ; nor is it likely a 
French or an Italian Poet would find a more 
favourable Reception among his own Coun- 
trymen, than the Engliſb among his. Why 
then are Scholars alone ſo that they 
expect in Hebrew the fame Meaſures of 


- Verſe they find xr other two learned or 


dead I ? Their all three dead 
Languages, is a very remote lation, But 


++ Cru Inventions in Verification ave not af 
3 or againſt the Genius and Turn of mo- 


1 (ſo, that cannot be the Reaſon of their 
little uſed ; but tis only becauſe they | 


* r than the Uſe of plain Tambics and Tele) | 
fir e have in humorous Songs, even in Enghf, ſome 4- 
_ napefic and Dadylic Verſes: the firſt thus, | 


un Il, ua l Hl, tals ll, ta- | or, ta l— 


” nk 
— 

dul da ra, dal da ra, dal da ra, dil—; or ſhorter or 
of either Kind ; and I have ſeen, many Years ago, 
\Jangen of elcher Kind + and 1 hare fern the Author of 
- which. is very earneſt in recommending to his Countrymen 
"the Hexameter Verſe ſo uſual. in his favourite learned Lan- 
; one of whoſe Verſes, n 


EE be done, I ſtill remember; w 
- "Ti qijconqlie roſprens et jũgẽs ünſãutrẽ, nfjforfii—— 
And Dr. Vallis in his learned and judicious Engliſb Grammar 


" (Leannot fay recommends the Practice, but) ſhews the Lan- 
| 2 enſily bear Hexameter Verſes; and, for a 


tranflates this Latin one, 
. Quid ficiſim? morijarne! Et 4|mpntis|perdet Almyntãn! 


5 into an Ei Hexameter of preciſely the ſame Feet, 


Wut ſhall ide? ſhall ifdie ! ſhall A lmyntãs lmũrdẽr Almyntãs 
Bat I do not know that any Poet in either Language has yet 


= 
oy 
- - #rcadia. 
7 3 
" . a E 
- 


a* 
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the Hebrew has a very near and. natutal Re- 


lation to thoſe Aſiatic Languages we call the 


Oriental; and tis more than is come to my 
Knowlege if they deal in that great Variety 
of Meaſures the Greets and Raman did. In 
a Word, Iambics and Trochaics are the pre- 
wailing Kinds of Verſes among a Nations; 
and we have little Reaſon, to expect the He 
brew Verſes ſhould be. of a different Sort. 
The Singularity, be it. Matter of Praile,. os 
Blame, is chargeable: to the Greeks,only ; and 
they have found no other Nation to follow 
their Inventions (or Improvements, if you 
will) in Verſification, but the Latins; wha 
from firſt to laſt learned all their Arts of them. 
After having thus prepared my Way, I 
come to lay down the plain and eaſy Gs 
NERAL Law of Hebrew Verſification; which 
is alſo the Law of Engh/p. Verſe, (puts 
ting accented. for long Syllable). only abſerved 
2 lefs Strictneſs in, Exgliſo than in He- 
. * Wy \ 
» The Elis will often beginan-Iambic with a Trochee, 
of which this Verſe. in the forecited admirable. Ode ,is.ang 


Inſtance z 
Mifick | can ſ6f | ten Pain | to Eaſe, © © 


But neither Greek, nor Latin nor (as far as I have found yet) 
Hebrew Poets take any ſuch. Liberty; tho! they al readi 
admit a Spondee (a Foot conſiſting of two long Syllables) int 
the Place due, by the ſtrict Law of the Verſe, to an Lam 
or a Trochee-: that is, they make no Ceremony: of admit 
ting a long Syllable where na. more than a. ſhat ane is 1g. 
quired ; but never advance a ſhort Syllable to à Dignity it 
catmot maintain, that of ſupporting» the Accent os Streſs of 


the Voice in Pronunciation, e 
| 9 8 The 


l. 1 


be long: the even ones may be long or ſhort, 
tho 5 
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The Rule is, in few Words, this: 

In Tampic Hebrew Verſes all the even 
Syllables (the ſecond, fourth, &c.) muſt be 
lang; and any add one may be long; tho 
the Verſe is more * when every odd 
Syllable is ort. In Hebrew TROCHAICs, 
every odd Syllable (the firſt; third, &c.) muſt 


ort ones are preferable. Or, yet more 
— and briefly: In ALL HE BRE w 
ERSES every alternate Syllable muſt be long: 


the others may be long or ſhort. There is 


only one Exception from this general Rule, 
not peculiar to the Hebrew, but common to 
that with the Greek and Latin and all Lan- 
guages, as having a good Ground in Reaſon; 
v12, that the 14 Syllable in every Verſe may 
be a long or ſhort one as the Compoſer 
pleaſes: the Quantity of the laſt Syllable 
paſſing unheeded by the Ear, which is at that 


Time engaged in attending to the Meaſure 


(or Quantity) of the proper Pauſe that 
ought to be made at the End of every 
Verſe, even where the Senſe runs on into 
the next. | Lolli 
And with this ſhort and plain Rule, know- 
ing only what Syllables are long and what 


ſhort, (as he ſhall preſently) any Man will 


find it as caſy, and that it will require as 
few Trials, to read the Hebrew Pſalms, &c. 
as Verſe; as to read Terence's Latin Plays as 
Verſe; ſuppoſing both printed with, or both 
128 without 
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without Accents.” | Nay, to a Man equally 
ſkilled, or equally unſkilled, in both Lan- 
guages I think the Pſalms, &c. the eafier of 
the two, as there are but πꝗ ꝗ Sorts of Feet 
(lamb and Spondee, or Trochee and Spondee) 
in any one Hebrew Verſe, and as Latin 
ones of the ſame Name admit 'not only of 
Spondees, but of many others to be mix'd 6 
with the Feet denominating the Verſe, viz. 
Tribrachys', Anapæſts, Dactyls and almoſt 
any one that is but ſhorter than a Moloſſus, 
a Foot of three long Syllables; to ſay no- 
thing of the Eaſe with which you diſcern be- 
tween a long and ſhort Syllable in the He- 
brew, and the many intricate Rules, with 
numerous and almoſt endleſs Exceptions 1 
from them, that are neceſſary to Rnow the 
one from the other in Latin as well as 
Greek. 
But in HxBREw a lng and a ray Slab 


are quits, caftly- - 4 * ph 


J. Every Syllable is g in which Wes 16 
a written Vowel, "Tis true 1 and u are 
ſometimes joined in one Syllable with the 
Vowel before, but ofteners with that | after 
either of them. But in that Caſe the 1 and 
v are 10 Vawels, but Conſonants ſo that it 
is no Exception to this Rule, that two Vowels 
ſeem ſometimes to make together but one 
long Syllable, and conſequently each of 
them but half A 6. a ſhort one. Tis 


— — — — 
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as eaſy to diſcern Where or 1 in Hebrew 
Characters muſt be pronounced as Vowels or 
as Conſonants, as tis to diſti Vowel 1 
and u from Conſonant j and v in old Latin 
MSS, and the oldeſt printed Books, where 
the Character is the ſame in both Caſes: but 
in Hebrew written in Roman Characters there 
can be no Hzſitation, as the Vowels are al- 
ways written 1, v, and the Conſonants, 
Y, W. | 2 

II. Every Syllable that has only un inſerted 
(that is indeed, a ſhort) Yowel in it, is ſhort ; 
F only-one Conſonant follows it before another 
- Vowel occurs, either written or inſerted. 

III. Every Syllable that has only an inſerted 
Vowel in it, is long if two (or more) Cunſo- 
nants come between it and the next Vowel 
(either in the ſame or the following Word) 
Aubert her it be written or inſerted. This Rule 
is founded in Nature; as as Vowel and two 
Conſonants muſt be longer in pronouncing 
than a Vowel and but one Conſonant; for 
Conſonants ſurely require ſome Time to pro- 

nounce them: * and it is alſo an eſtabliſnh'd 
Rule in the Greet and Latin Proſody. The 
only Exception to it I ſhall touch upon in 
the Nate below. IK 
3 ' Theſe 


, 4 i [2 | 
The Reaſon is obvious to any one that attends to the 
Manner of our forming the ſeveral articulate Sounds. The 
Organs of Speech cannot be ſo quickly ſhifted but that the 
Ear will be ſenſible of ſome om i from the Poſition proper 
to pronounce one Conſonant to proper for ouncing 
another: whereas they are cafily ſhifted from that for any 
ps | In: n- 
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| Theſe three are all the Rules that are ne- 
ceſſary to determine in a Moment the 
Quantity of any Syllable in Hebrew : nay, 
as the ſecond and third are properly but two - 
Branches of the fame Rule, they may juſtly 
be reckoned but #9. The Advantages of 
this Facility of the Hebrew Proſody (ariſing 
wholly from the native Simplicity of that 
Practice, of writing no Vowel where it is 
no Matter which you write, and where. the 
Want of one is eafily and ſometimes unavoid- 
ably ſupplied by the Speaker) will be moſt 
ſenſible to thoſe who have ſtruggled thro' 
all the Hitricacies of that of the Greeks and 
Latins. - | r 2 
Tho' the Laws of Hebrew Verſification, 
and the Rules for the Quantity of Syllables 
are already laid down; there remains yet 
ſomething more to be treated of before we 
Conſonant to that for any Vowel, and from the Vowel to 
the Conſonant Poſition. Nay they flip more eafily from a 
Poſition for a Mute to that for a Liquid or * (or 
Letter partaking of both Conſonant and Vowel Power or 
Nature) than into that for another Mute, tho“ not ſo quick- 
lvy as into that for a Vowel. Hence the Rule (or Exception) 
in Greek and Latin Proſody, that a ſhort Vowel with a Mute 
and Liquid after it, do not nece/ſarily make a long Syllable, 
but may make it long or leave it ſhort. Why 'a ſhort 
Vowel with @ Liquid ang a Mute, or with gu ie as 
well as tue Mutes after jt, mpft neegs make a long Sy llable: 
a Reader of any Taft or Curioſity in theſe Affairs will (after 
ſo much has been ſaid already) chuſe rather 80 find out for 
himſelf than be told at Le th ; gag. 1 (pp ques iy 
Trouble of writing it for thoſe that have none, the rather 
becauſe this Exception from the IId general Rule is of uo 
Conſequence in Hebrew Poetry, as a diſcerning Reader wyll 
E. R 


Ka * come 
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come to practiſe our Skill in Reading, on 
ſome Specimens of their Poetry, vi. the 
PoETICAL LICENCE. 

Poets of all Nations have uſed Liberties 
with the Words of their ſeveral Languages, 
varying often from the Accent or Orthogra- 

hy, or both, that are uſed in Proſe, - 
lengthening or ſhortening Syllables, increaſ- 
ing or diminiſhing the ber of Syllables 
in a Word, 3 ts Nite Lethrs in a 
_— or Syllable, &c. (and all this, with 
Er reron) of Purpoſe to accom- 
— Words more * * to their 
poetical Meaſures. The Engliſb (to ſay no- 
thing of our Neighbours) are not exceedingly 
ſcrupulous in uſing theſe Freedoms. The 
Greeks uſed them moſt immoderately. The 
Hebrews have been more modeſt and uſed but 
a few, and thoſe moſtly reſulting from the 
Genius of their Orthography and that Fruga- 
lity before taken Notice of which ſerves the 
moſt Ends with the feweſt Means poffible : 
in this manifeſtly copying from Nature. 


The molt conſiderable of theſe Licences, 71 


and in a Manner the only one, is the pro- 
nouncing of two neighbouring Words as one, 
and ſo communicating the final or initial 
Vowels of one to the neareſt Conſonants 
> the ole &c, to facilitate the Pronun- 
This is the general Notion: let us 


brand it out into it's ſeveral particular | 


wo 


* . 
- 4 


Tit. 
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Tic. I. 1. When a Word ends in a Conſo- 
nant that cannot be pronounced, ſuitably to 
the Nature of the Verſe, by the Means of a 
Vowel, written or inſerted, in the ſame 
Word; that Conſonant may be join'd to the 
initial Vowel of the following Word, as if it 
were the firſt Letter of this, rather than the 
laſt of the preceding Word, or as if the 
two Words were really one: as Specim. I. 
v. 7. Z6KR OSE, may be read ZtKROSE ; 
where the Diviſion of the Syllables will be 
ZEK RO SE. And even two Conſonants, (if a 
Mute before a Liquid, or any ſuch two as 
can be pronounced in one Syllable with a 
Vowel follnving them) ſtanding at the End 
of a Word, may be joined to the initial 
Vowel of the following : and thus the little 
Word k (ſignifying all or whole, or rather, 
the whole of a Thing) is commonly clapp'd 
on to the following Word if it begins with 
a Vowel; as Specim. I. v. 21. LtKL-OSIEM. 
II. v. 10; uKL-AsR.IV.2, BeKIL-EF ARAI. VIII. 
v. 35. KI-iseni. | D 
Tic. II. 2. In like Manner a Conſonant 
(or tuo, if a Liquid before a Mute, or any 
two that can be pronounced in one Syllable 
with a Vowel before them) ſtanding at the 
Beginning of a Word, may be joined on to 
the final Vowel of the preceding Word; as, 
Specim. X. v. 3. AL TNGIDU-BGT, read AL 
TiNGIDUB oer. I. v. 7. OSE-LN&PLATIV, 


read, osEL, Nay, | | 
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Lic. III. z. A Mite in the Beginning of 
a Word may be joined on to a Liquid (and it's 
Vowel, written or inſerted) in the End of 
the preceding. As, Specim. X. v. 16. -MIMB 
HLYEM: Specim, IX. 39.0LB MUTI; ſo v. 40. 
KLT NUBUT. + 
Lic. V. 4. Nor would it be any Thing 
more difagreeable to the Ear to extend this 
Communication, when there is Occaſion, 
from the End of one Verſe to the Beginning 
of another (e. g. Specim: X. v. 3, 4. to read, 
TeBESRUB H. jor, c.) than the ſame Prac- 
tice is in Latin, in - Vulcano decoquit Humo- 
rem Et Foliis Undam, &c. Nay the 
Practice is common in repeating and ſinging 
Engliſb Verſe; tho' few (tis ſo natural) re- 
flect on it when they do it: for the Ear re- 
quires that we ſhould. avoid, if poſſible, be- 
ginning a Line with an unaccented Syllable, 
when the preceding Line ends in one. 
Lic. V. 5. If one Word ends and the 
next Word begins with the ſame Vowel; the 
tuo Vowels may be mellowed into one Syllable: 
as, Specim. X. v. 1. EJBi ISRAL, may be 
read, x Inis AL. So the Latins do in the 
fame Word, even in different Vowels readin 
in Verſe Di, Juli, Erant; and even Fil, 
nay ni; for Dy, Julij, deerant; Filte ; mee; 
and ſo they pronounce even in Proſe too. 
In writing Hebrew Verſes in the Roman 
Character, it will be convenient to give No- 
7M tice 
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tice of this Coalition * of two Words by join- 
Ing them by a Hyphen (-). The Maſorets 
call it Macaph, and uſe it very (perhaps, too) 
frequently both in Verſe and Proſe. 

Lic. VI. Another Licence (tho' I can 
ſcarce call a Thing often uſed even-in Proſe, 
à Poetical Licence) is, the Uſe of Paragogical 


= This amicable Coaleſcence of the contiguous Extremities 
of neighbouring Words is, I think, ſomething more a- 

:cable than the deleterious Influence of one neighbouring 
Word upon another; which is ſo common in Latin Poetry; 
where a Vowel in the Beginning of a Word quite cuts of 
and deſtroys that which is within it's Reach in the End of 
the other; for it does not unite with it, otherwiſe the ſhort 
Vowel in the Beginning of the later would become long by 
the Acceſſion of that in the End of the former Word, which 
it does not. Sometimes the Malignity of this later Vowel 
reaches the former, even thro' an interpoſing Conſonant, w 
and deſtroys both. A certain Latin Grammarian ſeems to 
expreſs himſelf with Humor in one of his Verſe Rules of 
Proſody; | "+ 


u necat EAblipſis; ceu Vocalem Synalzpha. 


Antiently there was a like Diſagreement between Con/ongnts 
too: for in Ennius' Days a Word ending with s had it 
knock'd off by the Conſonant it run againſt in the Begin- 
ning of the next; as, Muribu Fibras, for Muribus. 

indeed ſome ſuch Fa 6 Synize/es of Vowels as the 
Hebrews have, in Di for Dij, in Genitives in # for j and 
Vacatives in 7 for iz, But they made often one Vowel de- 
Aroy another in the ſame Word, as pron, /emanimss, ſor ſum 
(fo pronounced in Verſe) for proin, ſemianimis, ſeor ſum : of 
which Practice the ſame Grammarian ſays, 3 


Vocalem perimunt plerumgue in Nomine com. 


Of this Coaleſcence of Words we have a famous Inflance in 
the Syriac Name given by our Saviour to James and John the 

Apoſtles ; WI) , ui res in Greek Boxrepyis, according 
to the Pronunciation in thoſe Days; Boaye pyts, the : in Poare 
repreſenting the ? in J, and that Vowel ſerving to pro- 
nounce the in WIT. The like Practice is very common in 
the daily Pronunciation of the Arabic. | | 


H 4 (or 
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(or additional) Letters or Syllables at the 
Ends of Words, over and above the uſual 
Terminations. Such are, N at the Ends of 
Tenſes in 1 and u to make them end in IN 
and UN: (in which the Greeks follow them, 
adding v to Tenſes in 1, making them end 
in Iv and likewiſe to Caſes, of Nouns in 1.) 
A after 3d Perſons Plural in v, in Praterits 
and Futures: 1, or oftener x, after Tenſes 
ending in the laſt Conſonant of the Root or 
Thema, that is, which have no other ad- 
ditional Termination ariſing from Gramma- 
tical Flexion; and to other Words: and' x, 
ſay the Rabbies, after the Grammatical Ter- 
mination p, i. e. according to their Puncta- 
tion, TA; but of this laſt; we ſhall have 
more to fay by and by: laſtly, the Syllable 
MU added to the Particles k, B, L, which 
are uſually joined on to the Beginning of the 
following Word. | 
The Sum then (and a ſmall one it is) of 
the Poetical Licences in Hebrew Verſe is; 
1ſt, the joining in one, two neighbouring 
Words naturally fitted for an eaſy Coalition; 
and 2dly, the adding of ſome paragogical 
Letters or Syllables ; which laſt ſcarcely de- 
ſerves the Name of a Poetical Licence, be- 
ing commonly practiſed in Proſe. 
But, in Order to clear the Hebrew Poetry 
from the Blame of ſome ſeeming Harſhneſſles, 
and even Deficiencies of proper Meaſure, in 
the Verſes; it is abſolutely neceſſary to take 
Notice 
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Notice of another and quite different Sort of 
both more numerous and, as I may ſay, more 
licentious Eicences, which we may call the 
CRITICAL Licences, as they are to be 
charged, I think and ſhall ſhew why I do, 
to ſome of the moſt injudicious Critics that 
ever diſgraced the Name, via. the Maſorets, 
and not to Ro the Hebrew Poets. 
| Theſe are chiefly converſant about the ſe- 
creting of the Vowels x, uv, 1 by their Me- 
thod of Pointing, and the hiding or or ſuppr ſuppref” 
ing ſome Conſonants that belong 
ſence of the Word, and — an A (or 
E), under their Dot called Dages, which is 
properly nothing but a Contraction, as the 
Grammarians call the Abridgments of e 
ing in Greek, introduced by — Li 
fave Labour. 

And J, as to the Vowel E: The Maſorets 
having thought fit to tell us that 7 was not 
the Character of the Vowel E, but of an 
Aſpiration ſo gentle, that it was never to be 

ronounced at the End of a Word, unleſs it 
had their Dot called Mappick in the Belly of 


s Much more might be ſaid concerning the Freedoms they 
have uſed with the Letters of the Text, when by Means of 
their Points the Sound was the ſame whether the Letters 
were written or not. But my Buſineſs here being only with 
the Verſe; this is not the proper Place to take Notice of 
any of them but ſuch as appear to have an Influence on that. 
call them Freedoms : but think them rather raſh and hou = 
leſs than preſumptuous Freedoms, which they thought o 
Conſequence, but thar they ſaved Trouble and promoted 
Diſpatch in writing. 

it 
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it, thus, ; and having agreed to put their 
Kamets (or Mark for a long a) under or 
after the Conſonant immediately preceding 
this Letter Tn, almoſt wherever it is the laſt 
Letter of a Word: they took the Liberty of 
dropping or omitting the Letter N in theſe 
Circumſtances; as, according to their Way 
of Pronunciation, the .preceding Conſonant, 
with it's Kamets after it, gave the fame 
Sound whether the quieſcent (as they ſpeak) 
or unpronounced Letter d was written after 
it or not; juſt as if, in Engh/h, one ſhould 
write Nu (with ſome Mark over the i to 
ſhew it was long) inſtead of Night, becauſe 
the g and h are not pronounced. Thus 
they commonly write (without the 7) in the 
ad Perf. fing. maſc. of the Preterits of Verbs, 
n for m or (without their Points) Cr. L. 1. 


AN or te. By this Means a Syllable is loſt, 
in the right Way of reading, viz. without 
the maſoretical Points; o ich commonly 


$2: Whoever will take the Pains to compare the pointed 

Hebrew with the Chaldee, will ſee many Veſtiges of the 
fooliſh Project of the Jeaus after their Return from the Cap- 
tivity, to chaldaize, as I may ſay, the Language of their 
Forefathers. Here is one glaring Inſtance of it. The 
Chaldee forms Feminines in N (a) as the Hebrexw does in i 
(ec). To conform the Hebrew to the Chaldee, they firſt tell 
you their own I is not to be read, and then they put in the 
Ghaldrze N to be read, in the Shape of a Kamets. In Imi- 
' tation of this Management of their N in the feminine Gen- 
it der of Nouns, they dealt with it in the 2d Perſon ſing. maſc. 
# of the Preterits of Verbs ; and befides, to reduce it to 4 
1 thorough Conformity with the Cha/dee (which here has no 
Vowel after the T1 no more than in the feminine) they dropt 
the N altogether, | | 
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ſpoils the Meaſure of the Verſe. The ſame 
wrong Method is taken, and with the ſame 
ill Conſequence, in writing the Suffix (or ad- 
ditional Particle at the End of a Word) KA 
(ſignifying, thy); they writing 3 for Mor mm. 
By this Abridgment of their Labour in 
Writing, they have alſo taken away the 
original Mark of Difference here between the 
maſculine and feminine Gender; the Maſcu- 
lines being antiently terminated in the Sy- 
lables TE and kx, and the Feminines in the 
Letters 1 and K without an E after them. 
However we are obliged to them for 
ing up ſtill ſome Kind of Difference, by 
putting their Point Kamets under the T and 
K for Maſculines, and their Sceva for Fe- 
minines. It is yet another Proof that a Let- 
ter is here omitted (and that h know t 
bave omitted it) that their Punctation here is 
different from their general Practice of end- 
ing of Words with Conſonants (as they 
reckon every Letter is) and not with Vowel 
Points; which, in other Caſes, they ſo care- 
fully obſerve, that when a N at the End of 
a Word has got a Mappick in it, and 75 is 
(by their Rules) to be pronounced; 
der you to read the Patach (or ſhort A which 
they write under it) nat after it, as is the 
uſual Way, but before it, that the Word 
may terminate in a Conſonant. The Cale 
is the ſame with a final N and y (other two 
of therr u's) with their ſurreptitious gh 

whic 
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which is to be pronounced before them too. 
Their own Grammarians alſo acknowlege as 
much: as Bythner's Words may ſhew, in 
the Name of all the reſt: ©* Omne Kamets 
«  Dittionem terminans (ſays he in Ch. XIV. 
& 102. 2. of his Grammar) © zmcludit N; 
Hut, et 199. tibi. But the ſureſt Teſt to 
try whether the defective Way (without N) 
was the antient Manner or a more modern 
compendious Way of Writing, is, to ſee 
what Effect it has on the Verſe to have or 
to be without that Syllable 7: for the Com- 

ſers of the Verſes could not think of the 
Wands invented ſo long after their Days, 


to ſupply the Place of a Syllable. Of the 
——_— Nat the Beginning of Nouns I 
ſhall 


take Notice, when I come to conſider 

their Dages. | 
Cr. L. II. 2. They have uſed the fame 
Liberty with the Vowel or v; as on other 
Occaſions, ſo particularly in the Syllable n, 
the Plural Termination of feminine Nouns 
and Participles. Firſt, by their Punctation, 


they read it oTH, inſtead of ur. Then 


their Dot at the Top of a Letter, ſtanding 
for long o, without a) join'd to it as well 
as with one; they have in many and many 
Places written only their Dot Cholem before 


the Hof feminine Plurals, and omitted the 


antient Expreſſion of them by ). And hero 
again they have taken away the antient 


Fe- 
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Feminines and their Singulars in the con- 
ſtructed Form (as they call it) which alſo 
end in H. However, they ſtill made a Differ- 
ence, of their own contriving; putting their 
Dot Cholem before the H in the Plural, and 
other Vowel Points in the Singular. The 
ſame Practice they have uſed in the Flexions 
of Verbs. | 

Cr. TL. III. 3. The Vowel » has been uſed 
by them with the ſame Freedom; as they 
write the Dot Chirec, at the Bottom of the 
Letter, for the Vowel 1; which Sound it 
equally repreſents whether a follow it, or 
no; but with this Difference, they tell us, 
that the Dot without the Letter ſtands but 
for a ſhort 1, and with it for a long 1. This, 
and their having left us no ſuch plain Mark 
here as above as to N and ), to diſtinguiſh 
where they omitted, where they have inſerted 
(for, making all depend on their Points, they 
have on ſome Occafions inſerted, as well as 


omitted on others, the antient and real Vow- - 


els) and where they found the in the ahtient 
and genuine Orthography ; makes it difficult 
to give a general Rule to know when is and 
when it is not a real Part of the Word; but 
in many particular Caſes we can eaſily detect 
the Error, as when a maſculine Plural, which 
by Analogy ſhould end in d', is written with- 
out it's ; or when the is in ſome Places o- 
mitted which the Analogy of Grammatical 
Flexion 7 in Verbs in the Conjugation 

| Cr, 
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Cr. L. IV. 4. Their Dot called Dages, a 
Point put in the Belly of any Letter but N 
(when tis there they give it another Name) 
ſometimes for this, ſometimes for another 
Uk, is another Abridgment in writing, to 
fave the Labour of writing a Letter twice 
over. Thus for o they write 2; for nn, 
mn; for 5,5,&c. This they call their Dages 
forte; for ſometimes it ſignifies, not that tage 
my ſhould be doubled, but that it ſhould 
be pronounced as a Tenuis, without that 
Aſpiration they have aſcribed to + 
a EEO Letters of the Alphabet ; and 
'tis Dages lene. When the Dot ſtands 
| * one or t other of theſe Dageſes, they 
have their Rules to know. This is a valu- 
able Acceſſion to their Treaſure of difficiles | 
Nuge, in which their great Knowlege lies ; 
and increaſes the fultus Labor Ineptiarum, 
which is fo agreeable to buſy little Minds 
that have no Capacity nor Taſt for ſober, ſo- 
lid and uſeful Knowlege. This Dages forte 
then (for with the other we are n6t con- 
cerned here) conceals generally a Letter that 
ought to be wrote: generally, I ſay ; for, (as 
there is no End of their trifling Artifices to 
. obſcure the plaineſt Things, and render them 
as difficult as poſſible, that they may be ad- 
mired for their Dexterity in undoing the 
Knots themſelves K, firſt tyed) they have 
alſo a Da pbonicum, of one Uſe of 
which I Fel & fay ſomething a little below. 
At 
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At preſent, that we make this Dages 
ſubſervient to the Uſes of Poetry, let us ob- 
ſerve the Riſe of theſe double Letters. 
1. When the ſecond and third Letter of a 
Radical Word are the ſame; in many of 
the Tenſes the Character of the two laſt 
Letters is writ but once, with a Dages to 
ſhew it muſt be pronounced hard as if twice 
written. So in Nouns, &c. derived from 
ſuch Verbs, the ſecond Radical has a Dages 
to ſignify that it ſtands for the ſecond and 
third too. 2. When the Radix (a Verb) 
ends in N; where a Termination beginning 
with Nis to be added to it, then is but once 
written with a Dages in it. 3. When is 
the fiyſt Letter, and any other Conſonant the 
ſecond, of a Verb; in all Caſes where, by 
the Rules of Conjugating, any Letter is put 
before the Thema, the 3 is firſt changed in- 
to that Letter, viæ. the ſecond of the The- 
ma 7 (which makes it double) and then the 
Character of that doubled Letter is e 
r The like Practice is gſual and very common in Greek 
and Latin, wiz, to change the /aff Letter of the former 
Part of a compound Word, particularly a 2 into 
the fr/? of the latter, or even one that ſounds better before 
it than it's own Letter would have done: as, in Greek, 
iyſpdaÞu, iN, BN (iy- and i for ) ; in Latin, 
affero, apporto for adfero, adporto. But then the Writers 
in theſe Languages write the Letter twice over. Now as 
the Roman did not uſe this Way of changing this final Let- 
ter, till after they became acquainted with che, Learning of 
the latter Greeks ; but their old Authors wrote adfero, ad. 


porto, c. tis very probable” that this euphonical Change 
was an Invention of the latter Greeks, and one which - 
Ay * 


but once with a Dages. 
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The Verb in ( 


4 _— : 


ſuffers much Alteration in it's Form in many 
of it's Tenſes by means of this Dages. The 
2 of. the Particle 115 (from, ouf th &c,) is 
alſo turned into the. firſt Letter. of the Word 
to which it is prefixed ; and that Letter has 
a Pages, 80 b, for WH, prefixed to any 
Word gixes a Dages to it's firſt Letter, be- 
cauſe of the ) turned into it and doubling 
it. 5 nn 11 
8: Dages Euphonicun is, an uſeleſs Dages 
2 in bot a Fancy; or, as Buxtorf. gravely 
ines it, . quod fine, legitimd Artis Causd, 


4 aut, Neceſſitate ulld, adbibetur,” This is 


commonly ſtuck into the firſt Letter of a 


Word (if tis a Letter that can bear a Dages) 


to which an N empbatical or relative, or (if 
any of the Particles, 3, 3, > come between 
it and the, Word) interrogative or of Au- 


oh Latin had not learged of the Pela/zi, nor they of the 
ni 


cians, If ſo; this Rabbinical Knack may not unlike- 
ly be an Improvement on what they had learned in the /ame 
School (when Greek became the common Language of the 
Jews) as tis manifeſt their _Neighbours, the Syrians, bor- 
rowed one Set of their Vowels from the Greets, whenceſoever 
they had the other. Several of the Grammatical Artifices of 
the Rabbies, I conceive, will appear in their true Colours 
when ſet in A Light, i. e. conſidered as Improvements upon 
Greek Practices; deſigned by the Rabbies for Ornaments to 
their Language, juſt as their Progenitors (much like our/efves) 
were ever fond of every Thing that was but foreign; ſo 
ſtupidly fond as to neglect the Worſhip of heir own Gon, 
tho* the en true Gop, to run after the Things their Neigh- 
bours had called Gods for Want of the Knowlege of him 
who is Gop indeed! ; 15 , 


"TT 19 MZ. 
miration 


| | 


fully inſtruct them 


Man. However, 151. 
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miration is prefixed. But then if theſe ſame 
Particles, 5, 5, or O, come before an em- 
phatical or relative 71; that I is dropt for 
the ſame good Reaſon for which, as men- 
tioned a little before, they omit I at the 
End of ſome Words, and * and) any where. 
So here again is a Syllable loſt, and thereb 
ſometimes the Verſe ſpoil'd.” 

The ill Influences which theſe and other 
little Arts, flowing from the injudicious Se- 
dulity of the Maſorets (for I do not in my 
Heart charge them with the high Crime of 
wiful Corruption) have had on the Ortho- 
graphy of the Hebrew Language, lay us un- 


der a Neceſſity of having ſome Regard to 
their Points; not to read or pronounce ac- 


cording to them, but by Means of them to 


clear up the Obſcurities, and rectify the Er- 


rors introduced by the Uſe of them, How- 
ever, this is not a Taſk to be performed by 
Beginners: but Men well ſkilled in all the 
Intricacies of the maſoretical Doctrine ſhould 


make theſe Things pom to Learners, and 
ow to come to the 


v There are in Bibles printed with Points many of theſe 


euphonical Dageses, unaccountable indeed to me, as they 


ſeem to be to others and plainly appear (by the Definition 
abovementioned) to have been to Buxtorf, who knew the 
Rabbinical Learning as well, and idoliz'd it as much, as any 
3, Dages in the firſt Letter of a Word 
to which the I emphati interrogative, Oc. is prefixed, 
n for it may ſtand for J, if this I be 
y a Decurtation of c ecco ) as is of ; which is 
no way improbable. | 
I cleareſt 
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Cleareſt Knowlege of all that concerns the 
Grammar of the Language in all it's Parts, 
without the leaſt Skill in the maſoretical Sub- 
tilties, and by the ſole Uſe of the Letters of 
the Alphabet. 1 

As to the Mixture of the various Kinds of 
Verſes in the ſame Ode or Pſalm, &c. toge- 
ther, as Iambics with Trochaics, and longer 
with ſhorter of either Kind: I cannot diſ- 
cern the Hebrew Pocts put themſelves under 
any Reſtraint, as the Greeks and Romans af- 
teruard choſe to do. Sometimes indeed 
they will keep to one Meaſure for a good 
many Lines: but then comes in a Variation 
from it; the Returns of which I have not 
yet obſerved to be regular, or to be look'd 
for again after any determined Number of 
Lines, as in the Greek and Latin; or in our 
modern Stanza's, which ſeem to have taken - 
their Regularity from Zheſe aft. | 

But there is ſomething worth obſervin 
about the proper SEQUENCE, as I may ca 
it, of one Kind 5 Verſe _ another * * 
if improper, offends; if proper, es the 
Ear. . What may be buy My what has 
been ſaid of the ordering of long and ſhort 
Syllables in one and the ſame Verſe, is true 
alſo of the Syllables immediately following 
one another-in two neighbouring Verſes, viz. 
the /a/t of the former, and the fir ft of the 
latter of the two. We have laid it down as 
a Rule in all Iambics and beaches He- 

ew, 
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brew, Greek, or Latin; that the utmoſt Per- 
faction of them conſiſts in a long and a ſhort 
Syllable ever following one another alternate- 
ly. But as this is a Degree of Exactneſs rare- 
ly aumed at in any of the three Languages; 
Spondees (Feet o& two long Syllables) are 
promiſcuouſſy put for either Iambs or Tro- 
chees; i. e. a long Syllable is readily allowed 
to come into the Place of a ſhort one; but a 
ſhort is never tolerated OT 


Syllable. The fame Sequence is moſt 
able to the Ear in the contiguous Sy . 


tuo Verſes: fo that (1) a Verſe beginning 
e (or a long unaccented, 


with a ſort Syllable ( 
as ſtanding in the Place of a ſhort one) is 


fitteſt to follow one ending in a ng; and. 


one beginning with a lang Syllable to yr 


one ending in a ſbort. But this Exactneſs is 
not ſo much inſiſted on but that (2) a Verſe 
beginning with a lang may well enough fol- 
low one ending in a /ong Syllable. Yet (3) 
| the Ear will be offended with a n 
Hœatus, when a Verſe beginning with a 
follows one ending in a ſhort Syl- 
lable : tho not near Jo much as with one 
ſhort Syllable's following another in the /ame 
Verſe ; and very /:ttle, if at all, if the former 
Verſe concludes a Period, and the latter be- 
gins a new one; the Hiatus being moſt per- 
ceptible when the Senſe is til] carried on 
from the former into the latter Verſe. Hence 
'tis plain, = harmonious Sequence of all 


wand be, fir n ba bring in Trochaics 
09 
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after Iambics, unleſs the laſt of the Iambics 
ends in an odd Syllable, which of Courſe is 
ſhort ; and aluays to bring in a Trochaic af- 
ter every ſuch Tambic: and then never to 
bring in an Iambic after Trochaics, - unleſs 
the laſt Trochaic ends in an odd Syllable, 
which of Courſe is long; and always after 
fuch a Trochaic to make an Iambic follow. 
However, this is not ſo ſtrictly inſiſted upon, 
but that a Trochaic may well follow. either 
a perfect Iambic (which has no odd Syllable 
and conſequently ends in a long one) or 
even imperfect Trochaic, i. e. which ends in 
an odd and therefore a long Syllable. But 
tis always ſomewhat grating to the Ear when 
an Iambic follows a perfect Trochaic, i. e. 
one without an odd Syllable, or an Iambic 
with one; that is whenever a ſhort Syllable 
ends one Verſe, and another ſhort Syllable 
begins the next: tho' mo? ſo when both 
Verſes are Parts of the ſame Sentence. This 
therefore ought to be avoided as much as 
can be, and when one Manner of reading the 
two Verſes creates this Hiatus, another that 
removes it is to be preferred. In the Speci- 

mens following, you will ſee 4 
ſtances of reading one Verſe, two or per- 
haps three different Ways. But if any Man 
thinks that in this Way any Thing may be 
made Verſe: let him try his Skill on ſome 
Chapter or other of any one of the Hiſtorical 
Books: only he muſt not chuſe either of 
| Moſes's 


Le A'S»; 
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Moſes's Songs, or the XVIIIth Pſalm in the 
Book of Samuel, or any Poetical Paſlage ; 
but any Chapter or large Portion of plain 
Hiſtory ; for he may indeed find here and 
there many and many as good Verſes as, 


Urbem Romam a Principio Reges habuere : 


for truly the Hebrew comes more eaſily into 
Verſe. (which is no Diſparagement to it) 
than Greek, and much more ; Latin: 
as any Man that underſtands it well enough 
to write his own Thoughts in it, will find 
upon Trial. This ariſes from the ſame Prin- 
ciple with what I obſerved in the IIId Chap- 
ter, of it's being capable of the utmoſt 
Harmony in — * it in Proſe, that any 
Language has or can poſſibly have. 

I ſhould now proceed immediately to the 
Specimens ; but that I think it proper to in- 
form my Reader of the Manner of Printing 
them; that he may be able the more readily 
to take the Advantage of all the Aſſiſtance 
thereby intended to be given him. 


0 the Manner of printing | the following 
v7 02 Serien 

I have given ſome of the fit Samples of 
the Hebrew Poetry with all the ſhort Vo 
inſerted in their proper Places. In ſome the 
ſhort Vowel is fignified by the Character s, 


in ſome by the alc a. See Chap, III. p. 73. 
| 13 | The 
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The latter Specimens have n. ſhort Vowels iu. 


fra. 
Some are printed all in ſmall Letters, as 


Specim. I, II; „ 
anti ve Nouns, VIZ all of them; 
others with Capitals only to proper Names 
and Beginnings of Sentences ; as Specim. V. 
that by comparing them every one may {ee 
whick, Way he likes beſt, See p. 49. 

The Accentis laced over the ¶ vel of each 
Syllable that 5 to be accented, where a 
Vowel long or ſhort is printed; — feſt 

. But in {in the latter (where no ſhort 
 Vowels are repreſented by any Character, 
but only the Sound of them left to be inſert- 
ed the Reader) the Accent is put over 
the Place of the Vowel, i. e. between the 
two Conſonants where the Meaſare of the 


Verſe requires it to be | 
by the Maſorets I 


The Letters fy 

have reſtor d into oper Places : but in 
Tahcs, that it may be apparent at firſt Sight 
where I have departed from t heir Spelling: 
and, where that occaſions the Loſs of a Syl- 
lable (See p. 108, 109, 112, 113) that the Rea- 
der may the more readily be advertiſed to try 
hots the Verſe is eaſier and more fluent 
with or without the ſequeſtred Vowel. In 
the Caſe of a Conſonant fu ppreſſed by a Da- 


ges, (and ſometimes without it) I have alſo 


feſtored that, whether it be the ſame with 


the followi ing or di ferent from it: in 
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laſt Caſe, the former Conſonant may be pro- 
nounced with it's own proper Sound or with 
that of the following Conſonant. As Pſalm 
cxi. 12. the Word LNTNT may be read as 
written, or Lerrerr; juſt as in Latin one 
may read adfuit or Mar, Ge | 

Againſt ſeveral Lines —4 is ſet in the 
* Margin a different Manner of accenting or 
dividing the Syllables of either the whole 
Verſe or ſome Part of it: not wherever it 
might have been done, but principally where 
both Readings agree ſo well to the Rules of 


Verſe that it is doubtful which is preferable; 


or in Order to give (in a ſhort Note) a Rea- 
ſon, not fo *. — to one that is making his 
firſt Eſſays in Reading, of the Preference of 
that in the Text, or other in the Mar- 
gin; or thirdly, where J offer a various Read- 
ing in the Margin, with the Reaſon for 
it in a Note. 

The Hyphen is always put in where there 

is ſuch a Coalition between two Words as is 


— p. 100. in ſpeaking of the Poetical 


Licence, 


What was really written on the Margin in the Copy, 


the Narrowneſs of the Page obliges us to print in the Text ; 
into which the ſeveral various Readings and alio various 
Pronunciations of the ſame Word or Verle are here inſert · 


ed in their proper Places i» Crotchets, {thus], 
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SPECIMENS 


HEBREW POETRY. 


IL PSALM cx. 
Lelu ye! 

awde yewe bekil lebeb _ 
[aide yewe-bke| lb] 
befiid isrim vod =» 
gedlim mosi yewe Per 
drusim lekil hepjiem. [or hupjiem] 

- | "3 LY eud 


| I chuſe this Pſalm for the firſt Specimen, becauſe it is the 


- 


former of the only two Acroſtichal P/a/ms where every 
fingle Verſe begins with the Letter that in the Order of the 
Alphabet follows the initial Letter of the immediately pre- 
ing. The other P/a/m of the ſame Structure is the cx11, 
In the reſt of the acroſtichal P/a/ms, only every other Verſe, 
and ſometimes only every fourth Verſe (as in Eſ. xxxv11.) 
begins with the Letters in alphabetical Order. - But here 
the initial Letters following one another ſo cloſe, determine 
the Lengths of the ſingle Verſes, ſo as to allow no Room 
for Fancy to adapt them to one's own Hypotheſis of the 
Meaſures of Hebrew Verſg. Tt was therefore a judicious 
Choice that Biſhop Hare made of this P/a/m, for a proper 
Teſt to ſhew the Soundneſs of any ſuch Hypotheſis, 
| | In 


8 
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5 Eud tieder polũ: MAN $1 
ujjedẽqtu 6mdet 16d. I ujidqetũ oumdet 16d] 
zikr-086-Ineplatiu welt 
h#:mun urchim yewe. 


In this firſt Specimen on/y, I ſhall take Notice of what I 
have called the Sequence of Verſes (near the End of Ch.IV.); 


and leave the Reader to make the like Obſervations on the 


reſt for himſelf. The Connexion of the 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th, 


and of the 12th, &c. Verſes to the End, each with the pre- 


ceding Verſe gives 15 Inſtances in 21, of the beſt and propereſt 


Sequence: the other 6 are of the ſecond and allowable 


Sort. There is no Inſtance in this, and they are very rare 


in the other Specimens, of the zd and harſheſt Sequence; 


fave in the Vth and Xth, where the Propriety of them will 


be ſhewn. 


Obſerve alſo the Changes from Iambics to Trochaics, in 
the 5th and 14th Verſes ;| and from Trochaics to Iambics, 
in 13th and 15th. There are alſo other two ſuch 


Changes, in the 6th and 7th Verſes ; if the 6th be read as 
. on the Margin, | 


As to the q; omitted by the Maſorets in the Word amd 
in that Verſe, tis a le to their uſual Practice mentioned 
under Crit. Lic. IId. in Ch. IV. But neither in this Practice 


nor in any of the others are they always conſtant: ſeveral 
true and original Spellings having eſcaped (thro' their Over- 
fight) the Cenſure of their Index Expurgatorius, as it may 


be called. For Inſtance Athias and Plantin agree to print 


this Word without an « or wv, here and in . 22. But in 


the 6th Verſe (the ſame with this) of the following Eſalm 
cx11, Plantin in his Editions in Fol. 4to and 8yo, with and 


without Points, inſerts the J, Athias omits it, I give this 


one Inſtance to awake the Reader's Attention in the like 
Caſes : for it would be tedious both to him and me to re- 
peat this Obſervation but once in ten Times that there is 


. Occaſion for it. 


Fer. 7. Zikr-ox6 is an Inſtance of the i ſt Poetical Licence 


(as is /ik-osiem in vu. 21.) and o56-Inp/atic of the ad. And 
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10 izker loulem britüũ. 
kih mosiu éngid Bu 
lonent lem nchilt I nahlit] 5 
mosi- idiũ e e 
namnim ke pequdiu, 15 ſe- 


Ver. 12. lintin: (pronounce, | if you will, httutt: Fee 
Note 7) ; and | 

Ver. 13. amet; and v. 16. bament ; and 

Ver. 22. owmilet or 0undit ; are Inſtances of Cit. Lic. IVth 
and IId. In this Verſe I can fee no Reaſon why we may 
not read #:/i//\w as well as _ For the gie b, 

a Dages in it, ſtands for U ; and the Vowel may be in- 
between theſe two wp. emer any other 
two Conſonants, 

In v. 21. the Senſe ſeems to re or, that do it; ra- 
ther than 037em, that do ubm. I no plural Word pre- 
ceding to which them can refer : unleſs one a es the 
learned Mr. Madge's Notion, that Fear of the Lord being 
equivalent in Signification to Commandments of the Lord, the 
Pronoun them relates to Commandments. But the ſingular 


Word Fear ſeems rather to a ſingular Pronoun, zz. 
To de or a# the Fear of the Lord, ſeems no very forced 
Expreſſion for ſhewing or manifeſting it in one's Actions, or 


as becomes one that has in his Heart a due Reverence 


for God. 
„falls not ſtrictly within 


This laſt Remark, I 
the Compaſs of my as the Pronunciation of neither 
oziem, But 


Proſe nor Verſe is affefted by the uſual Reading, 
as it may fall in my Way to make a few more Obſervations 
of this Sort; 1 ſhall, to avoid giving Offence to pious 
Minds, take Octaſion here, once for all, to give my Opi- 
nion of the Fakee of —— and what Gere ought 
or ought not- to = laid upon chem. That through the 
Haſt, Inattention, I oranoe, and often the Pre- 
ſumption of Tranſcri Copies of all Books are liable to 
Miſtakes; wil not, I believe. be diſputed by any Man that 
ever took a Copy, if it was but of a Letter of his own 
writing. It is alſo plain that the Tranſcribers of the Holy 
Scriptures have not miraculouſly or ſupe rnaturally re- 
ſtrained from falling into the uſual Errors of Copiſts. Vet, 
—— a conſidering Man verſed in Criticiſm and acquainted with 
| 2 monſtrous Blunders that occur in the MS. Copies 
of ſeveral of the moſt uſeful and moſt generally read and 
con- 


- 


15 ſanükim 16d lowlan, 
jus! * it; 
qediis unura 8mil. 20 rasit 


conſequently beſt underſtood Works of profane Authors, it 
will (even allowing for the Effets of a greater Care in the 
Copiers of the facred Writings, ariſing from their reverential 
Regard to their Subject) appear firange there ſhould not be 
more various Readings of any Conſequence than he can ſind 
in that vaſt Collection that has been made of the Variations 
of many more Copies of the New Teſt. than were ever col- 
lated of any other Writings ; it will even appear utterly 
unaccountable to him from any Confideration bat that of 
che particular, tho' ſecret and to us unobſerved, Care of di- 
vine Providence over the Oracles of God. Such various 

Body owns : and why 


by more, exacter and more antient MSS. 
incing Proof of this is to be feen in that 
accurate Edition of BZuo E us, the moſt judicious, ſober 
and pious of Critics. But ve have not (the preſent. Age has 
not, nor has any Age fince the Revival of Learnin : 
what Providence has in Store for the next or futur 
tions we know not) the ſame Helps for the Old Teſt. 
which we have neither ſo many nor ſo antient (at leaſt, 
latively ſo antient) Copies as of the New. For 
overweening and undue Efteem of the Abilities of 'the Ma- 


Edition the Standard of Perfection for all Capies of the Old 
Teft. ſo that all other Copies, that are not loft, ſtill lie ne- 
glected and are yet undiſcovered. Which is juſt as wiſe and 
reaſonable as if we ſhould ſet up Erafmus's or Beza's or any 
Edition of the New Teſt. (tho of them was the ex- 
acteſt the Authors of them could make with all the Helps 
they then had) as the Standard and an exact Tranſcript of 
the original Writings of the Apoſtles, and have no Regard 
to the Writing of any MS, however antient or excellent, 
that has been brought to Light ſince their Time; becauſe 
forſooth it was neyer ſeen 2 

| | a, 
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20 rasit hekme irat yewse: 
skel küb lekl-osiem; - 0 1 | 
Beza, or even R. Stephen: or L. Elzivier. Had we ſuch 


of the Old Teft. as we have of the New; no Doubt 
the ſame Regard ought to be paid to the Readings of 


them: but as we have them not, it would be intolerably 


audacious in any Man, upon the Strength of any Conjecture 
of his own, however probable and well — or for 


5 Inducement not backed with the Authority of one or 


and antient MS Copies, to pretend to alter a 
fingle in the maſoretical Text in any Edition of it. 
Let ſuch Emendations of the maſoretical Edition 
lie in Annotations, Commentaries, Critica Sacra's, or what- 
ever Name the Author chuſes for his Work ; or at moſt, let 


the very beſt and likelieſt of them be advanced only to the 


Margins of Editions, and not get even thus far either, 


without the Atteſtation of, at leaſt, one MS of good Ac- 
count. This is not a Place for me to enlarge on the Miſ- 


chief would be done, and the Confuſion would be intro- 


duced by the contrary Practice, through the Licentiouſneſs 
of bold Critics. All my Buſineſs is to aſſure my Reader that 
I treat the Word of God with more Reverence than to 
dare to obtrude any Correction of mine upon it, even 
where a Correction ſeems wanted; a Correction, I fay, 


not of the Word of God (I abhor the profane —— but 


of the maſoretical Edition of the Bible. There 

Error — ies, where there ſeems to me to bes (Every 
ink thus modeſtly of him/e/f.) and a little 

of the Language perhaps, or of the Genius 

the People to and for whom the Book was 


or Cuſtoms 
y written, or of the Scope of the Writer, or of the 


primaril 
whole Syſtem of Nature or of Religion, or of the divine 


Oeconomy over Mankind; might diſcover a great Beauty 
where I thooght I had ſeen a Blemiſh. This has orTEN 


—— me; and he muſt be very little converſant with 
to whom it has never happened. But ſup- 

ſhould very plainly appear to be a Miſtake in 

our Copy ; a Man muſt have but ſmall Experience of his own 
Abilities (and of Conſequence, but little odeſty) who with 
a critical Aſſurance and a confident * Me vide, will inſiſt on 
his own as the true Correction. The ſupercilious Chaſtiſe- 
ment many a pert Critic has received from as conceited a 
Hypercritic that came after him, ert to teach all Men of 


Senſe Modeſty in theſe Matters. n 


of reading HEXE W. 125 
II. PSALM 1. 
Ia elck bojet res0im, 
ubedreik hetaym la med, 
übmuscb [ubmusb] lejim la iseb: 
ki am betürt ye we hepju 
ubturtu yege yamem ulile : weye 

Some who believed they had diſcovered the Meaſures of 
Hebrew Verſes, found this P/a/m ſo 23 to their Rules, 
that they believed it to be written in Proſe, as being only a 
Preface or Introduction to the reſt, containing a 
Recommendation of Religion and Diſſuaſive from Impiety. 
I thought it therefore a 2 Subject to try my Method 
upon. The Reſult of rial I have laid before my 
Reader, and ſubmit it to his Cenſure. 

2, 3. Walking in a Way ſeems a more natural and apt 
Expreſſion than landing in a Way ; which laſt is alſo I think 
leſs ſuitable than fanding in a Council. The Propriety is 
well obſerved in Verſe 4th, fating in a Seat; and —— 

wy 


was originally ſo in the 2d and 3d: and the Verſe 
bear ſuch an Alteration as reſtores it. Thus, 


l elik bedrik hitaim 

ibojit ruoym la amid. 
But for all this A of Concinnity ; there may be 
more * Reaſons, tho' unknown to me, for preferring 
the uſual Reading ; which I therefore by no Means condemn. 
Let warm and unexperienc'd Youth be poſitive : I have had 
too many Proofs of the Fallibility of human Judgment in the 
Errors of my own, to be ſo at my Time of Day. „ 

4. Mun, with the J, in Buxtor s great Bible and Plan- 

tin's Editions of all Sizes. Thus the Editions often differ 
with Regard to the full or defective Writing, as the Maſo- 
rets call the inſerting or omitting a v or a). 

6. This is the firſt Verſe of 10 Syllables (the Meaſure of 
the Engliſþ Heroic) that has yet in our Way. The 
following one may be read in the ſame Meaſure; as on 
the Margin: and we ſhall meet with ſeveral ſuch in Moſes's 
Triumphal Song, as F. 1, 6, 7, 10, 13, 14, 1%, 17, 2 
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weyẽ koj stul [ucye k6j Sul] ol 3 
aser priu inten bortũ, 
u6let la inebl [toltu lk inbul} | 

10 ukl-aser yose jjelih, 
A kenersoim, ki am Sis 
olken la iqemu-raoim. bemispeł 
uhefaim beoda jediqim: 

. . . 0m: 

bemispek, dhifaim bedde :] 


15 ki yuds yeve drk jediqim, 
[ewe derck- or, ye drek] 
uderik res6vim tabed, 


the 16th an Aexandrin; and in many of the P/a/ms, as 
VIII. 1, 3, 22, &fc. &c. 

13 and D — 10 2 
lables. 4 J. 2 
has no other 1 
ſmoother, but ——— — — Jan; he may 
be perhaps reconciled to that by obſerving that the Word 
may have come in here from the End of the next 
Verſe : for the Senſe does not ſeem to require it here, as the 
Word Od, in . Nba. may as well be taken emphatically 
for that ſolemn Con r at the final Judg- 
ment, as the Wort cM, „ in 5. 13, for that Judgment. 
I read beOde, for cho el maſoretical Vowel Patach under 
the 6 may be accounted for by their Rules about Punctation 
of Gutturals, en hatical 
— for Kamets, is not wwver/ally required in this 

If fo, the Word cannot another, Jdigim 
and when it is not in a State of ernment, as they call 
it ; it muſt be Ode, and not Odi. 

15. Ye (a Name of God often uſed in the Eſalni] put 
inflead of Newe, would make this Verſe quite ſmooth and 
eaſy. And if this Name is iarly uſed for the ſecond 
Perfon of the Holy Trinity, it fits this Place the better, be- 


cauſe Hz ia to be the Judge in that Day. =_ 


of reading HEI ZV. 127 
III, PSAL ne 
LV rags [Lome-rgaws} Oo 
uLammim yegu rig? 
Itfjabu Malki Arg 
uRuznim nufadd ihad 
5 61 Yeue wol Masthu : 
nantaqt᷑ at Müfrutimm 
nodlike m4mnu Gbutimu. 
lol Yewe tioli-Msih e 

nantqe at Muſarutim ũ ** 

undsliks mamnù Obutinni. } 

Iùsab beSamim ishdk ; 

Aduni ilbg lamù: 
10 az idbar alinni bAzpy 3 

[az iddbr-alimu bAnpu] 

(b Harünu ibelmu) 

Uani naſkati Malki 

ol Jiun Er Qgdsi. 
Aſpareè al Haq; Yeue 


15 

1. Liame- rgesü. As Boavtpyic, in Note R. | 

5. Ol and ali ſeem to be uſed promiſcuouſly, as beſt ſuits 
the Verſe. Tranſcribers that ad not underſtand the Verſe 
could not know which of the two was to be choſen. Ol 
ſuits the Verſe beſt here. And the marginal Pronunciation 
is the beſt in this and the —— * 

14. As the LXX tranſlate a Hig 7% oy Kvpiuy 
either there was no Pointing in their ] ys or it was different 


m Ä ⏑—r·— IIs 


from that of the — ſince the LXX took 4/ for a 
Name of God, and the Maſorets read al, a Pr 


Nupberleſs are the Inſtances of the Reading in the __— of 
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15. amr-ali, Bani ante, 
ani eYum iladtik“ ?: 
sal mamni uantane [ uantan or, unnatan] 
Guim E Guim] Nahaltak 
uAhzatk#/ Apſi Araj:ſ uA hazatke Apſi arj:] 
20 tarõm- bSabat᷑ [tarom baSbat] Barzal; 
kaKli Iujar tanpajam. 
U6fte, Malkim, eskil ; 
euſaru, Sapti Arg: 
obdu at Yewe blrac 
25 ugili baRöde: 
| [obdy at Yewe birac 
uegils bRode:] 


nasku 


the LXX different from the maſoretical (ſometimes for the 
better, ſometimes not) but moſtly accountable from the Re- 
ſemblance of two Letters (as J and J, ? and J, c.) one of 
which was thro' Miſtake written or read for the other. 
Perhaps at is the right Reading here. Compare 2 Chron. 
vi. 27. where our Copies have al, inſtead of at as the ſame 
Sentence has it in 1 Ming, viii, 36. 
15. FINN is for NUN, as a from the Cha/dre and 
Syriac, where tis TUN. This I mention (once for all, for 
| ?tis a Word that very often occurs) becauſe I have written 
ante; which may be read arte. See Critical Licence IV. in 
110. 4 | 
"Y 7, 18, antaneGuim, Every Body knows, the antient 
Way of writing was to leave no Space between Words, The 
Maſorets do not ſeem to have ſeparated 7heſe two rightly : 
far the e before Guim, as it is written on the Margin, to 
make it emphatical (the Nations, f. e. all the World: 
not, Nations, i. e. ſome Nations, as the LXX tranſlate, 50, 
without the Article) improves the Senſe more than when 
put as a Paragogic after antan or atran. 
25. The marginal Reading is preferable, not only on 
Account of the Verſe, but alſo for another Grammatical 
Reaſon : 


, reading HRQAN NW. 129 
nasku Bar pan jianapr | 

_ _utabadudardk; Ano 
ki ibor kamot Aypu, mide Hy oil 
asari kal hüſi by, e tas 

0 7 - 13 = J j * „ —— 

Reaſon: egilu is the regular Form of the Imper. of Hiphil ; 
but the Critics tell you the „ is taken away here, by un 
Aphæreſis. Is it not as likely that it was firſt omitted by 
the Negligence of a Tranſcriber #* 15 75050 
i has hyd2iu 21. 


ES g\T 7 , KF ii . 2 
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IV. P SAL Mn. 
Sek? bekl-EArgr 


aber tens Eüdke 61 eSmim. 

Menpi Ovlelim ” : 
5 ul neqim [uYuneqim] iſcdte Oz, 

lemon Jurrike, lesebit „ 
Awib u Men min. 
ee ne 

1. Lite. The Word thus pronounced (in 3 Sy 

and the middle one accented) is not greatly differen t 
the ſofter Latin Sound of Febowa I mean TH un; not 
the harſh Sound Dzhe-ho-wah uſed in Engl; The Greeks 
aimed at expreſling the Sound of N by different Combin- 
ations of Characters, ſuited perhaps to the Variations made 
in it by the Jews (after they had loſt the Knowlege both of _ 
the Meaning and the Pronunciation of the Language of their 
Forefathers) in the ſeveral Ages in which the Greets were 
acquainted - with them, viz. ile, kae, dab, 16, 4. 80 
the ſacred Name p, Te or le, was written on the great 
Door of the antient Temple of Apollo (more antiently of 
Bacchus ) in Delphos, at ſirſt in the eaſtern Way of writing, 
from right to left, ar, and on repairing it, in their own 
Way, 21, only turning the Letters to face the Way then in 


Uſe but not putting the 1 before the x, *** 
1 one 
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57 Ki arab S mike {3 42x36 

_ Mige Abotike, © bib e 

10 Irh uKukebim +. 4 
cer Ininandt; 14 0354 [7 319 

me Anus ki tezekrenui, 

un- Adem ki tepeqdenu, 

uthĩſreũ mot mAleim, 

15 uKbud uder totreu, 

temsileu-bMosi Idike, 

ki se/t6'teht'Reglin, © ' / 

Jens [Jane] udlpim, km, 

ugim Bemůt Sd, 


20 


done if they had known the Meaning of the Word as their 
Forefathers did who firſt wrote it there. And fo they ex- 
eſſed the g ound of the Hebrew d N. Halleluia or (as 
— Elilu Te, by ivav ib, or iN in, for (ſays Eufta- 
thins) 1d da h e i, iirifÞporants; 15 I, when 
they d God to be merciful. to them they cried out Ye 
V lor, Je 1:). Now Te or las we now write) Jah is the 

| iam uliarly of the Son-of God, the Mediator and Sa- 
vior. But there would be no End if I ſhould launch out 
into this Ocean, to ſbew the Deduction of the antient 
and now almaſt ob/olete Greei : Words from the Hebrew, for 
which ſuch abſurd Etymologies are aſſigned by the Greet 
- Grammarians from their own Language, and to countenance 
-thoſe of the Words relating to Religion, ſuch childiſh Stories 
told of their Gods and their Mamma's when they were 
Children. I ſhall only deſire my Reader to obſerve the 
Uſe of the Lettur in Greek lu in modern Characters) as a 
 Feeminine Termination, as an emphatical ive (or 
: prazfix) Article, as a Pronoun poſſeſſive, as a Tenſe of 
[44464 or rather is the old original Verb from the Hebrew eis: 
and compare it wich the ſimilar Uſe of the Hebrew e, N: 
and to compare the. Hebrew Termination of many derivative 
Naum, I or N, with the Gre Termination . A few 
: | in Grammatical Forms ſhew the n. 


; 8 
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20 * Semim, uDgi ee 
> - ſuDigt-eT m! | : 
öber [6bri,] Arehut Mim! 

Yeve Aduninu, * adir . 
Semke bekl-eArg 1 L 


of two ges more than many part e Winds derbe 
from one into the other tho x Fanta want nat Inftances of 
this Sort, which I have Reaſon to thigk will be more eaſily 
found out, and.in greater Number, by this than by the ma- 
ſoretical Way of Pronunciation. | 

20, 21. Dgi and. abr don't make a Ceed: obri 
is more according to Rule: or, obr agree better with 
Det which is uſed collectively, £zech, XIX. 4, 5, Any of 
the Readiogs ſaits.the Verſe 3 but both here and 
the Reading that ſeems preferable nnn — 
generally che ſmootheſt Verſe too. 


" 
* 


V. PSALM ex vit. 


es lol nerüt Bobdl] 
am- iaabnu [{5/egy} Mt 
Ol 6rabim batüke 


1 
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dabti sir, ütullinu same 
ir Land: mami Jin. "LEE 260748 
1 

A e ne air ne 


10 ol adamat nakgr | | 

Am ak, Irielom,” 
taakah imini.. 
aeg dein hal. 


* 
14 


4 * 
þ * 
* * 1 - 
# « 


* 


ö 2 3 to me 3 fuitable to a forrewfal 


Song, as this and that of David over Jonathan, in Specim. X. 


hereafter. When Indignation and Love of his Country have 


expelled the ſacred Poet's Grief and Dejection o 13 his 


to the End. 5. 
8 are the Words of the Babylonian, who were not in a= 
7. The Ward ich has puzzled all the — 


ters to make Senſe of it, is not very favourable to the 
Verſe either . Suppoſe in ſome very antient MS. one Line 


contained the ch, 6th and þalf of the 7th Verſe, thus, 


« tim Fc 5 k aluny Subinu Abri gr i 


and the next began with 5 & ; and that on 
the Margin cloſe by the Word iu r End of the-former 
Line the Writer had put a ious Reading for 
tlinu the Word the Line be ins wi e next Tranſcriber 
might take infor (x Wotd omitted, . 

opy een, . « The LXX and the Maſo- 
det, meeting with a Copy thus vitiated, divided the Words 


as we find _— in the Hebrew Bibles now, © Dbri Sir, utul- 


linu Smbt', Dbri gi, two Subſtantive Nous, in- 
ſtead of i, irn 4 Participle aud a Verb. The Ex- 
praſſion, Ai, Ar Smbe' scene 80 more harſh than the 
literal Tranſlation of it in Latin, dicentes, canite lætum; for 
«mhe may be as well a fœminine Adjective as a Subſtantive 
Noun. | This Conjecture ſeems to me probable. But if an 


a he may reject it; as 1 
do, if he 


uaints mo with them. Which I 
mention, becanſe I would by Example (the moſt . 


——— 


e reading HEZAEZ MN. 
 amlaazkarki, an ien BANOS, ne. 
15 able at Irvslam,' tO» 
dl ras s4mhatl. . 
Zakar, Yewse, bani Adüm 
at yum Tyan Os Ui ad. 
| or, ors od Eyſud be. t . 
20 Bat Babl-esdüde, rr 
| aislam lak öt gamullak * 
r wok, 1 
Asri siahaz ünapdſjj 1 Ws 
at owlalik al eſalo! 1257 N 
Arguments) perſuade every Man not to be too bold i in in- 


fiſting on the Rightneſs of his own Conceits; in any thing 


indeed, but eſpecially hen he meddles with the holy Scrip- 
tures, the Oracles of God. 
14. azharki. ki is the feminine N ffir in the Syriac Lan- 
ge, which may have come into the Place of the- Hebrew 
, when the Syriac, or a mixt Dialect of that and the old 
Hebrin, "became the vernacular of the Jui, ns 


it was in our Saviour's Days. The — — 


Verſe too, according to t marginal Reading. 


22. ragmalat or rargambat. This Prefix, 2 for lar, is very | 


little uſed in the moſt antient Hebrew Writings, viz. the 
Pentateuch and former Prophets; but is more common in 


Rabbi Fire and of moſt Wee the modern 
Harcz, N * "© . 


VL I PSALM Ges, 5 87. by 


Seri temimi Drik, Deck,] 
celekim betart Yewe. | EY 


2 401 ngri Odi, 


In each Couplet here, he. eme Tal filidr Verte Io ft 
one another that they may be read as one long Verſe: the 
e — 8 
With an unaccented Syllable; t in the fifth Couplet, 
where "tis quite the contrry, which joins the wo Parts of 


RR 


= 


K 3 | So 
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ban Lab te. 
3 e 


Myutik/ 
 Atidek# bisir Lebib - 
blamdi MeSepti Jedqks. - 

5 At Heqqike femur: 
al thzebni_ od mad; 


& 2s Sfyqcthv other Way ddoas LOS 

r be D 

4 Verks 1 * 

1 — — — 

- VIE PROVERBS 1. 8 
tali Selmé Ben Dud, Melk Teeräl 


F rg, nn 
Jebin Amet Bine; 


leqcht Mitf-4Skfl, Jan © 


Ne i were hes 


| Tas Ptovgrns 9 Sofenen, We. . 5 
e- we are tanght hon!) 

- perceive the Words or — 
e &c, | | The 
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N 


3 "Nb6n Taten s) A 
10 lebin Mesa. 1 1 she, 1} 


Debri Hekmim, gHidatim:*') WIE A op ” | 


1+ Didbri: Eliane nge, 


Trat Lewe [Irit Neue Rat "oY ng 


Hekmé uMuler Awilim ble 
Semô, Beni, . n: i 
5 ual tertss Turt Ammike < . co; 4 


Oneqim Ging. ruckas ** 


Beni, an {pink/-Hitalen 3. 
- 4b teb#'2 [A tab 
0 5 W 
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* nemla Bentinu Sl , 2 
, Gurkdeviiaeritbarkiuayii- { 262%%8] 
_ © Kiſ ahid yeyc- dend: He 
Beni, al tag hk antem | cel) 
men6 Rgilke min Nati bam: 1 
eee eee Adel o1 
30 ki Rigliem leRo irn, / C1 
2 lispck Dem. . 4 
or, Ke] hiuninymietireERict | 
- ke Bot Kinip | 2731 1 
um l Dmim yardba, Wild Sit: EA 
35 ſpun le Nipbetim tl 12 
L. — bee , 16U EO 
jpunu-INipsaim, Fol i oh 346: 
Kin dre 1 Vh6-Bj6>'or ww 7 
lo op Dolly e WO n ta . | wi - 
Having tds fariled 'niy Reader: by the 
Hand, W WY, es} hope its 


hi I hall withdraw HA 


. which ihe nr ke; ex, ek well deſerves the 


2 of Ane Oculos E 9 
ee the vor ; 1 N f 
Formation: Her tell you the 
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N ns er 137% 
In the immediately following. ane Ihall in- 
ſert the Vowels! for him n at thoſe Places 
where the: Manner of inſerting is not ſo ob- 
vious, In the next do aſtet that, none at 


ly in din clyithbes Accents to direct 


him: which, however, will be ſafe: Guides 26 
(as I ſhall ſhew preſentiy) tho” he will not 
on.:.his\fit/:Trial read 40: readiſy with them 
alone, as: when: he had the other Helps too. 
Laſtly I ſhall add ont r te Exerciſes with- 
out even Accents; hat leaſt where: the: Verſe, 
is pretty plain without chem; but, to give 
him ſome. Affiſtance even bete, I. thall ſet 
before each Line a Opner ſignifying the 
Number of Syllables in it, with an Accent) 
over that Cypher if the Verſe be 2 Tro- 
chaic;-that is, begi gins gpich an accented Sh 
lable. 2 216 * ange 
There are but te Help more Som the. 
Muiter I. have uſed to repreſent the He- 
| dene Vers ey Nee, Bye e 


"theſe: is ſupplying the ener the ie. 


ſorets habe dropt or ſuppreſſed by their 
Pointing; as 1 W508 before ſhewn at large. 


A Man muſt have ſumt Knowlege of the 
Language, both i of ii the Grammar und of | 
the Words; before helcan do this fbr him, 
ſeelf: and my Buſineſi at preſent being with. 
one that oni learns is read Lought to aſſut 


bim Where i 


| FG r Y. * GN) w 3 a 


: 15-be. cominuedfth the laſt "Thefirft - 


138 The trus and antient Manyer 

printing each Verſe in 1 Line by elf: 
which is ſo nepeffary dne that it is never 

omitted in the Poems of any Language 5 nor 

thoſe: in his Mother i Whar could: 
 Profe? mz, who cn (readily tread en 
as Verſe Without Dri Beathys Accents (and; - 
by the by, his Emendations $00)?:3f he dun, 
even with them, without making me- 
times a ſecomd Trial, and ee ĩ 199919 7 


2 an al 2 { alt 1: 
(I believe my Reader will not ind ne- 
or ſhall lay before him, ſo bard to read in 
a proper Rhythmus, as this one of Terence, 
not pickt out as a hangen, but almoſt un- 
avoidably fallen in m Way.) This Help, 


out Heſſtation rl | 4 te ep 
1 


\ 
i 


_ thus 


7 

 bies; tho', by the h this 18 neateſt the 
Truth of any have ſren in Myſey's Songs, Se. 
but in the Palm, Praverhs. and Ib, like 
the reſt) whether becauſe the Rabbies did 
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cauſe they would c 
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Queſtion on which ſome- 
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(140 Tetris 4 ar. 


reading Proſe; whidh»would: be: the Wine 
Way. If none of all theſe: Obſervations de- 
termine the n 
ed, tis plain (6) tha Reader fe where 
he es, and tis to be Nope ba wil 
be wiſer than Hur idan bim be » 1H 
was ſuch 2 Fool of am:4/6 as he deſciibes. 
In one Wordi this Affair requires neither more 
nor leſs Skill. than it does to divide an Eng- 
ſp Word into 8 Hof all 
theſe Caſes you will fnd in che next Bpecimeri : 
_thuscn10t toner? rico 208TrF IRONS;nd od 
* ( 1) V. 4. Nhlitks pinot U bs 127. - 
1 63 E Je uZmret' Ye 3 not, uz mrt⸗ Tr. * 
3) 9/7 Mrkehut not, Mrekbut, 0157 

"(Hh v. 137 Imingef ; where' ths ik 
needs comb tered wud K gif 
D. z mb; rather than virkibu. 
3 T0 yakelmu, rather chan ad 
; (6) Y. 1, of 2d Song abr; or, d- 
bs as ne 6 Dae zen 501 


Sine e 48. dr 
9 =} —-— Y 25"; 9900) 
vil. . ger Mak Exod xv. Lang: 


n Boo PU My ee t 
Drin 5 ph 1 3 OLED STS 1 

We A 116 gars Bae 5.3 
Suſ uRkbi rin bel'm. 8 en £5 

© 114rOzi BZmre 1 :- 4 A ita 
4 12 (O e ory Zanieti-16j) = "with 


. $h,429 It ſeems a Hai Cödsruction th "the 
985 * Zur % Tf this 
original an. Jof it's on, it mi | 

ert ik copy, a it ſtood Juſt before Te 


- "4 . * — ' . * 2 2 * * 
* 1 0 4 
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a. of Veading Han nn nw.” 14 


E 11 Hsgoe:: : 1 "th: 1 al 5 [3 Ir; | 
ie ee e e dnt pin 
Aeei Abi wütete SO 20% 

Lewe Ais MI _—_ Yewe a 


Mrkbat Piröe N en 1 3 
_vHils ire belm „ien 
[Mckbut Proe n hs bln 1 


10 uMbhr Sli e mn Sp E 1 
Teumut ikfuny,” rd L ikaſimu. jo] 
b Mjulit "kms Ab n. 

. Iminks, Yew; Hadi bK h. 
Imink#, Yews, trbj Aw pold; n. 

15 ubRb Gaünk⸗ teriſt mik, An 


_—_ . Gainke texyQurnike,]! | wiza of, 


_ tsth Hrunk#, aklow!: ,o.m@0. wc 
\ [Hriinke, yaklmu] h l afts 1 
ubRuly'Anpike Hr MIim | 
nzjbu km6 Nd Nurlim, * NI 


qpän Teumit blub Im. UN 14. k 


20 Amc-Awib; andy! ala eee 
. | 9 a. A £529 17 2 * bla | 
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7. M 
Verſe ; the 


tical Senſe, as He 485 Kir Theff 
11. ihn, Or nn, * 1 e. 
on zd, m. pl. Fat. | v; 


- 15. The mary! 
allowed a Place in Hg.; Wick I think it has g very 
good Right: but to maintain it, 1 ſhould bs eee 

ter into a fuller Explanation than ſuits this Place, 7 
tain Grammatical Boarie little er to. 


= a So eee err cher 
cond Perſon 12 "the Deity rd e BY 


al Readleg * Sehe if 25 


E. 


ahl q Sd t mlami Seb mm] Noel 
\ariq Hab, turisemu Idi. pe 9 
ns pte bRühak⸗, kſemu Im, 


2 8 bim adirim. 


vis 10 
lf "agg 
"At Tink, les 41. at 
 [-k4-tblomb ATF] "£60 1 
ite-bfr lh On 26, tel)" Watt > 
daun qd i 


— O'mim, irgrüm: wer $21 
Hi ah Tant kt, i 
AI Muab, Namn Nad. 7 "I A 
[Aili Mäab, — 4 7 
35 nmdgu kl-I'ﬆbi Kod: n e 
end oliem e Sd: 1 
([.. --- olem Almte; a Aimee! 
bgddl [bGddr] Trek idmũ Hb, 


21. tmlam ſuits the Verſe ben and's is oy 
cal Letter and adds nothing to the Senſe. WT, 
de 2. "The Sets does nox ſeem to gigs this Won 


Verſe is better without it. 

7. ger Gdalt is all one'to the Verſe : bor the Sub- 
gauche * m 
n. FENG * gh 
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144 hrs nant Mage 
18 Ebu Gd1 IM pf HOPE 
PE : e jr; tmim Poli, 5 e el o 
4 10. ki k1Drkin Mp hk kl Dicks Mop, 
. Al amune wann Oil, 1 aunt 
nn 
Sh't lu, --Bnis:Mumm, woYT 
Dur 68 U uptltz l. 20 112 gf it 
15 ElYewe Are ws. 4 zat, >: may 
Om bi- uli b 
Elwü, ewk Abike oa 10.0 4 
Ewa ocke Wikamnke ? 
Zkr Imũt oulm, ten 100 
20 binu Snut Dr Dr. 
sal Abike, wingdke, _ — 
Zqnike, uyamru-lk/: LE! 5 
Ben hi-Ollun Gim, 2 Va oi £1 = : 
vo Sni e s 3 
bepeide Bai Ad'm 25 Im en of 


—— — 1 Eee. — 


— 2 2 


WES, : 


* 1 M r ki 


26. 4 M 3 „ Ze | 
| Senſe. of the Text than petal te — # would 
1 make in a — or oli 2 As to 


EX | of it, to interpret it b 

tion, Togo net by 

Ss other Nations of es: 
1 


oh == 
1 


- 4 i ts. he 


L * 
» % 


Fi lg Yewe Om. 1 


A - 


Yoqb-Hb1 Nhrltu. [H'bl-I5qb:-Nhits.] 
aßen brj Mdb' lied bArj Mabe] 
30 ubTeu ill imwn; © 
iuubbneu, ibünneü, ij cneũ \ 
_ 07S 
| 'kNsr yoir Qu i 
ol Guzlid irhp 
35 ipris Knpit Whey, 
inzacu ol Abctu. . 


uin 6mu AI nr; | : 


kind with Regard to (lat of the Jeaeſiter, fuch as he in his oo 


Wiſdom thought fitteſt to the End that each of them ac- 
cording to their Vicinity to the 1/raghites might have earlier 
or later Opportunities of coming, to the Knowlege of the, 


true God. , I think St. Paul fays the fame; Thing, 42: xvii. * 
26, 27. viz, that God hath made all the Nations of Men—- 


ſo, or in ſuch Manner] * that they might ſeek the Lord, 

: A late Critic ſays, * Ex recept# a Lesbians, fe- 

« cunduns Numerum Filiorum Hraelis, nemo. denſum commodum 

© elicert unquam potuit; unde Locum corrupruts eſſe mihi- com- 

parti mum oft : (too boldly, I think, and without ſaffici- 

ent Ground) and then oe a large ent, which I 
believe is not at all want e make eitherSente or Verſe. 


wa The Letters IND and NA, in which, along the two | 


and ibunneu differ, have ſo near a Re- 
ſemblance when written unacenrately, as might eaſily occa- 
Gon the one to be read, and ſo written, forithe other: for 
ht be originally inthe Text (I think 
Fund in Senſe to ie her and Fina] and 


Reading on the Margin, taken after- - 
undiſeerning Tranſcriber. | How» 
ever the preſent Readin is at leaſt as antient as t Tranſla- 
tion of the LEXX; and 1 don't etend to it, pre 
| poſing it only a ſomewhat 4 WE 
nn 4 * . L I. * 22 N 
"O09 _— a 


* 


Yewe-bad inn, [Yau&-bdid indi] 
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14 „ Thi trut til batt Miter 
irkabeu ol- Bmůti Ar) ** e . 
40 uiak]-Tnubit Sdi, 
winfqeu Db's muslö, 
uSm'n mH mis i” 2 
Hmät Bqr-vHlb Jan, om 106 Ka, 
[Hmiat Bqr-0HIÞ Jan, 
6m Hlb Kerim, 
uAilim Bni Ben,. 
45 wOtüdim 6m Hb Klidt, 1 
Hake, uDm-Onb t'ste-Hm' 2 
Ulsmn Tezrün, wibot; 
T 
Wis mn Isürun wibot;] , 
(ante, 6bits, kaite) era 
wintys Ale oscu, 


50 uind! Juf Towoti, [uinbl ür don] 


; iqnaweu-bZrim, | 
 bTwdbit ikoiſweu; 

izbhwISdim la Ale, Ila 4lze or, lA] | 

Aleim la idoùm, 


» "8 

* n . | 
Wot. > | 4 125 
ur sch A n: r 
wira Lewe winäj r 


46. IF an For exe, in Me x. at ve's 
be allowable (which I don't plead for), then g would do 
„ . 


. | 60 | 


WP 
s FIR - 


by 7 reading nee. WF: N 


60 Bniu uBnztiu ; 1 
— wiknnf, Aſtice Pol Tae en 
abs baren, E 25 


ki As qdhe bart, 3 
* ih a os * 4 wn 4 
the 6limu Roti, 7 * 

- Ii ak lle bn. "a „ 
[ge olimu Rout. e 
Hi, or, Hil - «+ „ * 4 
75 mi Rob, ülbemi * . a 

10 — * is "up * * | 


28 * "1 
, e 

1 c ber e no more chan 0 _ 

ductory Words in the Book of Job are. See iſt Note 
prin, Fg For Pais ke r As 


"Tis here written wich, Fl  fingle 3 
5 bc lopher ul d bis 
Now os 5: 2. | The LXX read l x 


render 3t 14 g f. 
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6m Hm't Zhli Opr. e 

K mafluj tsk I Hr b, 197" ow 7 "3 e 

80 um Hdrim Ame - 
gm Bhur ug m 1 1 
Yunq om Ais Sibs, /. 5 1 | 
asbits — Zim; ae 

85 luli Koſ Awib agur, . ile 
Pn inkrũ Irimu. * N 
pn yamrù, Idnu a 1 100 

ula Veüe, pol kl züt: Fat 

ki Gui abd Ojut eme, 

ge wain bem Tbune. [tain bem/Thine] 
| Lo hkmy kiln + AN e or, 
ibinu revibins) 1&britn m: PTA 
aike irdp ahd alp, ds 
usnim iniſu rbbe; ß 

95 n en n 8 

p une. 3.8 _ STR 

Kik kJurnu Juris 

bee Fi - + 
[Ki la- J Urn um: r 
en 8 ahe456 
ki mp Sdum Gum, 3 e 

100 um usdmut Omure Onbmu; 55 { : 
Onbi Rus, Asklut mrrüt w, — 


- 


| mM Hort 
4YY % es, T7 


— 


«af reading Hanan, 7 4 
Hmt Tninim i 3 LE; 1 
"uRis Pinim ak. TiRis regte 
Elwi ewa kmiuf md... 
105 htum „ Ae OI KS 
li Nqm-uSlI'm N 
oe bel 8 2 1 
ki qrub Jum om 5 1 
bs d m: wu Sth ces 
110 ki idip Yes Om 2 1 
uõl Obdiu itah'm, 1 15 be. 2 Fo 
kiirae ki d 4. 22 "0 651k | 
' vapſ Ojur Gozld; ee 0 
uämr, 21 Aleimu, Mac #75 8 i ks 


* 4 *. . 
| $a / Wh 5 =”... 8 
115(Jur hſiu bu) - 3 e 


asr Hb Zbhimu akg? 
lat Aleymu [ay Aleima Jar bſiu by, 
as'r HYb Zabhimu yaklu-[iaklu]:- +. , 
set lin Nſikm; 
iqumu uybzkm, 
ye [y&yu] Eik m Ste! 


114. „ of the EY 61 1) 


and chen the marginal Reading will be neces * and is 
rable as much, more harmonio 
co All the Verbs in'the former Part of the Sen- | 


a 


| tence are plural. Indeed a Singular wall da, agreeing with 


8 Omnia Pontus erat : Bot che Conſtruction here ſeems | 


fit wobis Prafidio ; and fint is more The 
TAX Aale ie plural, but they the ſingular | 
Wa too; gj nh * onmaral, inſtead of” 


_— r 
33 4 * * * 
N20 
; 3 1 
o | 2 - 2 p 
4.4 4 0 if cs. 74 
0 : 
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150 ) The true and ontient Maier 
120 Ravi ot ki ani A Wa 
Nat rad ki äh wa or, 27 8 
wain [uain] ma_—_ 
ani amit wahie, _* e 
m'bjti wani arp l. | is 
at yp iy . 057 
mhyti ani. We Fe i n 12 A 
725 Ki na al Smim fd 110 
am #nmuti Bg Hbf! 1 
uah'z bM'spt Idi, 
astb [asib] Nm dri, 
|, 2 ſv] Ny v. al 
askir Hit dokir . ne eh 
muD n milde, 
* mnRas 
. of the LAX; an. 


* which 


z de 
8 074 y 
129. agibe., 
js a quite indifferen 
Verſe 3 


Specimen, - 
133. be mk ths 1 
very forced and wnriatural Conftrution; 


22 To dewonr the Flaſh 
a 2 Captiacs, is a more Expreſſion 
devour Fleſh of r from SS But 


if we tranſpoſe this and eceding Line, the Senſe will 
* clear, * thi rd mg wt fee 


9 us * *. — 
— L ” ;+* 


reading Hz FAA 151 
mxR43s Prout wib, 5 
„Im Hllin usb, 
mmzis Prout Auib, or, AwWIb. / _ 
grnind Gyim Omni; len O'nins] | 


yas 
= m Obdiwinqum, 


ation the Senſe, will, in the Phce, aid fo 8 
plats hs, i pl ns rig 5 


4h H\jii D, 1 
1 Hin uSibit; bs 

11 Hrbi tall Bir Ka 
| an Ri Prout A uib. on 


ib. Bllim, Tis ir fy ne M 
this and the next Word, xauhal⁴, x arxpatudigs. ng | 
Specimen X. . 12. 

134. Proxy. If the LXX underſtood this Word ri 
when they tranſlated it dpy&lung' dis nt, ſee 
meant by that Title of t * E 
we expreſs by Pharaoh. Bree, bl 

» izucia, and Prout n 4 
and = ere to gur Manner of þ 
Honour, &c. 
Word the Rane Way in the eg of eee 2 
Judg. v. 2. their Tranflation being, pes 
andrian WIS, E, T5 dptao9a: dom od bs ISS B'prus 
| Prowt b ral. Agreeably to this 
ance, fays, * aum, otioſum,. liberan of 4 Labore, 
Lage, Diſciplinã, Obedientia, Se. A Derivative from 


ſole Proprietor of all the Lands of his Kingd 
_—_ me properly given 
kim by the e tank 
5. Ommu ſi 75 nas 4 but cannot figni 
by an unattentive Tranſcriber when another am i 


this Word is a very proper Title for 4 Nin of Egypt above 
all others: for he el of all King was, fir Borg, 
er of his People, E r See 
Genefts XLVII. 3 3-26. 
ople, becauſe it 
was one of them that ihr be he waly he Crone 
Mow — phe 
2 
5% X45 cdl, as St. Paul takes it from the LXX, in Hal. i. 6. 
_unlcly ow tands before it 4 which would be very readily dr 
followed it, This Dang 
| . 2 | 


* 
89 
9 N = * 
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9 — - = ba 
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15 2 The true nd anti * Manner 
NN qm isib V'Jrig, La d Dau, ] 
ukpr Admtuù Ommu. . _ 


[ok-pr-Admt Om or, Ademts 10 mü.] 


137. Admt. The LXX ſeem to have read Adame with- 
out the Suffix « ; which if they had read, they muſt. have 
tranſlated 2 v [als] vd Aay avis, Which is ſcarcely Senſe : 
but they have not the firſt cas. It migh ght hare hoop vrigin- 
ally Admtu u Ommu (where the « before Ommu might readily 
be dropt in copying, as it comes Juſt after another v) the 

Senſe of which w be rn. v als Tov Acoy avis ; as the 
Engliſb Tranſlators have aid i pt the and that 
was wanting in the Text, ft. 75 


— 


"di. _—_ 


' rn 
PR 


x. David's N on over Saul and Jos 
nathan, 2 Sam. I. 19—27. 


Eng 61 Bravtike 
[5bi Isral 61-Bmutike 
HI-\-aik nplo Gburim! 
Al tngidu-bGt, al tb'su 


bHujzt Asqlin ; 
5 pn tambne Bnut Pl'stim, 


pn tolzn6 Bnut eOtlim. 


| On ſcanning this Ex 1cEDο⁹¹6¹ Þwas at firſt diſguſted at 
- that Hiatus (mentioned p. 114. c. ]) recurring ſo — 

in ĩt. But refleling on the Nature of the Poem, 1 upon 
that as a Beauty in this mournfu/ Song, which would. be a 
Blemiſh in one "of an oppoſite Kind. It occaſions longer 
Pauſes between the Verſes, and checks that Alacrity of the 
Meaſure which. better ſuits another than this Subject. Vet 
where David, from beyailing the Death of his Prince and 
his Friend and rchearſing their other good Qualities now laſt 
to him and his People, riſes to celebrate their Courage and 
warlike Exploits ; his Verſe is alſo animated with a more 
ſpitited Nleaſare ; as in y. 10 (as in the in) and 11 


143 * . iy (according to che marginal ronunciation) 


E ** 
„ Eri 


* 


of reading Hz BR EW. | 133 
Eri bGlbo, al Wh e 
Gal Mtr-olkm, Wo 1 A 
__ 6Sdi Trümut:? e 
10 ki sm ng6l Men Gbr eb! 
Ng h Sal bli meh bsm nm. 
MD m Hllimim#Hb elo 
st Veüntn la nsüg ahür, 
[Ost Yeuntn g bur, 70 
uHTb Savl la: tub rim 
15 Saul U Veüntn Enacbim m 
{Sawl u LE ntn énacbim, ) 
2 
— Saul, &c. This Anadiplofis fhews that only one Gbr, 


nr ihe Man, js intended to be mentioned in the preced- 
which by cutting off this Syllable becomes alſo a 


« as ſprightly one, and ſo hetter expreſſes the Poet's Indig- 


nation. The mat the End might come from that in the Be- 
ng of the next Word. 

12. Gbrim, If there be any Ground: ſas there ſegms. to 
be) for the Diſtinction the Lexicographers make between 
Gbr, a Man (not a Woman), a Man in Age ſueither old Man 
nor Youth); and Gbur, - a Heroe ; Gbrim better ſuit this 
Place: for they were not all Heroes that Gan and 2 
kill'd'; tis enough they were Men, and Men 2 n 
Verſe will be of a rig hee Turn, and more table to the 
— — with 2 than with Glirim. 

refer this marginal — to 
chat ki e eu, wh ſcarcely ſounds like Verſe to my 
Ear, tho” tis à regular Trochae of 5 Feet or 10 Syllables. 
I am inclined to think that the Ear 1s never pleaſed with a 
—— Trochaic (thoꝰ ſuch Tambics da very well and 
are accordingly very common) that 18, 4 Trochaic ending 
with an odd Half-Meaſure, or conſiſting of an odd Number 


of Feet: · but muſt always conſiſt of an even Number of Feet, 


or have but one Syllable over, which, of Courſe, is an ac- 


cented one. But in this Notion 1 would chuſe to be deter · 
mined by the Judgment of Men of a nicer and en 


Ear than I have. 3 


= 


154 The rue and anien Ile 
üb Mütm la np rdu: : [6bMut'e an Jon ] 
maN rim q Illu, mAridt gbrü. 

6 ' Badt Isräl, al AWI bkine 

20 Emlb'km ſemlb En Sni om Gaim, 

(emol Odi Zeb 61 Lbük n. 

Alk npla Gburim 
btůk eM Ibm no 
Yeuntn 61 Bmütik/ HII! 

25 Tr li like, Abi Yates” > | 

Yeunt/n, nomte li mads. 
- pplate Acb'tke li | 
mzAeb't Nm, - 
_ [nplate Acbtke k 
 mAeb't Neim.] 
Aik npla Gbirim; 

30 tyabdu Ki Mihmé! 
lutabdu Kli Mrhme.] 
17. The Pronunciation ſeems 

Poet ſeems to have already, on out firſt " — — 

Death, an Idea of their Stren 

that fatal Occaſion, mentioned in 8 very next — 

7. 18; which is beſt in a lively Iambie. 

20. ul A, The requires © feminine Aff, kn 


(not im, the maſculine) as it zefers to Brut. 
wel D 7 DAnfemumbrntakag 
as , 


5 9 the 


. * 1 5 2 1 5 7 
; \ + 
Z . . * - 
f * * 
5 I Fd | l 
- , 
PR : 
7 TR” 
3 
| % 
* 
— 


"I" nz 185 


NR 19—30. 5 "= 
„E 1 8 


* Etlbis Juaru Rome 
1 un edel., „ 
ſihpur] be. wisis ah; 


4 Neg., 
3 IPhd, als ha, 
B ula isub mPni Heb, 


The vag in U Book, of 545 i marth cod win ny 
4, Poetical Books of Scripture, from III. $.3 
XLII. 6. inclufively. The Beginning and End of the | 
Book is ot — as are — ms InzoduBtion to the 
Speeches: A ſpake Then Eliphaz the 
* Tempnite anſwered and ſaid :* c. For a Specimen of the 
Poetical Meaſures in/7ob 1 — made Choice of that cele- 
2 Paſſage in the XXXIXth Chapter. The whole Book 
— The a Youth appeared to me, under all 
the Diſadyantages of Tranſiations by Men that did not 
throughly undertan ie (as v0 Man ſeems to have) and of 
the People add. rſe, in tranſcribing it b7 
d not . one of the moſt, or 
the other f Pootical Part of the Holy Scriptures 
on,) -— vn ſublime Faces — "oy 
Fo — of tje 


Three Poets in three diſtant Ages born.“ 
I ak ie ly argue I'm fars Image not fo if the leaf 


eſpecially the Stile of them, 

"= abi of this divine 

f Fama quite — ri me, on applying myſelf to the cloſe 

Conſideration of it with a Deſign far enough, God knows, 
from that of admiirin 

F. An. The LAY rad thee or thee, ber ds: 

it &1oploowm, The fingalar Noun 82 / requires a'Verb/in the 

Singular, and accordiogfy two follow preſently, n | 

O 


Wer? 
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. $8 oliu trne Ape, 

10 5 Leb, Hnit [6 Tb6,-Hnit] ukidun. 
10 BRos uRugz igma Ar, 

8 ula nnch 17 . 


7 bDi Supr yam 

8 brio Supr, vam. ih! or, veto 

8 umrhuq ixih * 1”. 
15 7 Rom Srim uTruoe © unn 


8 Em Nu Bintke iabr , -N 
7 1 1prus Knpiu-ITimn! 18. . iu ITimn JJ 


83 Am ol Pike igbie- Nr! 
10... Ner ]) . 


10. Leb and Lebe both fi onify a Saverd. The latter makes 
4 ſmootheſt Verſe. Qr the gb 7 rofl Verke may be 
read thus, eſs. 

oliu t'rne 4 . | 
Leb, Huis «Kidun. Bat I prefer” 11 other Way. 

13. Di. The LXX render ki Qul Supr in the preceding 
Line by tus ay onpdry ee: and for i Supr in this 
they have can %, 33 onpandon;; which is à very juſt 
Tranſlation of % Supr. which, to be ſure, was the Read. 
Ing in their Copies. When the maſoretical Pointing and 
Sor” took Place, Y having no Sound might readily 

ot in writing, and one that could make no Meaning 
out of "13; either thro* Miſtake or Deſign changed it into 

Now yy is the proper military Term, clangere Tubs, 
as IE has it, in his Lexicon: others, and he in his Con- 
cordance, make 90 the Root, even in this Senſe ; and ſay 
the) is to be found only in the Conjugation * If ſo; 
it muſt be read, in this Place, Berio. 

18. The emphatical Article before Mr would make the 
Verſe a little ſmoother. It is plain it would be very far 
from being thought ſuperflugus, if it was found in any Co- 
py : or rather it would be univerſally approved; and with- 
aut finding! it written, our Tranſlators, by the Direction of 


as | 


* 


9 
3 


F reading Hzsr Ew." 157 
6 uki irim Qhnu! 8 
-{8- ue Die irim, ar, trim] 

20 8 Slo iskun, uitlenn 
7 ol Sn 316 uMjüde: 


[6 — $16 uad, Cr, . Wh) 
8 masm bpr-Akl, Inebwq 
w Oiniu inbiku 


8 wApruhiu' yolou De 


25 8 ubasr Hllim em ewa. * n 


common Senſe, ſupplied it, Eagle. It might eaſily be 
dropt here, becauſe ofithe preceding Word's ending in the 
ſame Letter, The Occaſion of omitting it before M, in 
V. 16, is not ſo evident: but as we Die in Hits furl 
Line ſo corrupted as we ſhail ſee by and by, we have oO 
Reaſon to & any Traces of it Terk his is certain, 
there is juſt the ſame Reaſon for an emphatical Article be. 


fore Nj, Nsr and Die, as before 8. / in Y. 1. where, we find 


lin pointed out by the Patach under the Prefix or Pro- 
tion >, 
19. «ki; The Senſe is not very dear with this Word. 
The LXX read another, which they tranſlate Tu, a Vulture 
the Hebrew Name of which Bird ſome Rabbies take to be 
Die, tho' others take Die for the Name of a Kite. The 
LXX may have read this Word here (which was eaſily cor- 
rupted into Ki, becauſe of the Reſemblance of an ill written 
1 and ); or Aie, or Das, or Rae; for they have tranſlated 
each of theſe Words, in ſeveral Places, by Tim. The De- 
ſcription of this Bird in the Text fits a Valente exatly ; tho* 
I cannot ſay but it fits an Eagle too. I leave therefore to 
my Reader's Judgment which of theſe Words the LXX | 
found in their Copy: tis plain they read the Name of a 
Bird, by their tranſlating it ty Fol. "Tis no Exception a- 
gainſt Die, that we find it join's to a maſculine Verb here; 
Por it ſeems to be of either Gender, fince we find Di- with a 
feminine Adjunct (/mine) in Deut. xiv. 13. but it's Plural, 
Diut, with a maſculine Verb in Ja. IV. 15. tho“ there 
too with ſuch a fœminine Adjunct as in the other Place. 
The Word is found no where elſe. ; 
21. Mjud and Mjude axe both uſed, and ſignify the fame 


Thing. 
XII. 


#1 * 
» L 


4 
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XII. Hannah's Se. 1 Sam, II. 110, 


g Oy L bi bi, (6 0h Lbbj-bYewe;] 
8 rme Qrni bleue; [6 ,- -bYewe] 
8 rhb Pi ol Awibi | 
8 ki mti bleudtke. Is mhti blew6tke] 
s 8 Ain qdus kleue, [6...-kYewe] 
6 ki ain bltike, — 
8 uain Jur (Twain ide KAL. 
Al trbu tdbru Gbauce Gbace, 
-[7 Al tdbru Gbee, or, Gbeut] 
7 ja [8 al ja] Otq maPikm; 
10 8 ki Al Dout Ieue, ren 


8 ulu ntknu Olilut. 
3. Pii. See the Note on cimen Ix, 4.2: 
1 The in the ſame Manner. 
But the Words in the Text have l ance of 
two various Readings, both, unſkilfully, taken into it. 
pole, = Gheut, {login alta) in | the Text ; and 
eamini titudine ) on the 


hy wh he LXX read 4 ia, wi j.’. The Senſe ſeems 
to require this _ , (the 44 
accordingly upp it) and it is a forced to ſup- 
ly it from — eee 
| — — le to | Lon Ll 
Meath. be ſon) to make it gn a Agee 
62 to go out the Mouth, 7. e. 2 * 
ed in Hebrew by the uſual Phraſe of, not being found 
is the Month, The Verſe is more complete with al than 
without it. 

11. ala, This is the 2-5 or maſoretical various Reading 
on the Margin, That in the Text, or the Kb, is ala 
which Symmachus follows. The LXX ſeem to have read, 


an by their tranſlating it, «; 94% doe g . 
Z 


of reading H RZ ZN 159 

7 Qst Gburim heim 

7 uNkslim arru Hill. 

9 Sboim beLhm nskruß 
15 5 uRobim hdl. 

g od Oqre ilde b.. 

[7 uRobim hdeu od. , hdu dud. 
12. Qn. This Readi is conſiſtent with the W. 
but not with the Syntax; the AdjeQtive differing from the Sub- 
ſtantive in Number at leaſt, Vet we find the reverſe of this 


Diſcord in another Place, Ferem. LI. 56. bite Num. Qu 


might be eaſily written for Qrtur, by only omitti 
2 iti "Sw 


one of 
mall Doc 


atop ſtands for the «. As to the 2t is maſc. or 
15. Hulu. This Word can ſcarcely be explained in any 

Senſe that fignifies hange of Condition 

to the Hungry, whi it, 


fies Letari, gaudere, or as Kireher explains it, N aſer- | 
tur ad Animam et fignificat exhilarari, quad fit Uniong R 
Sie Conſenſu Animi ſuper Re aliguã ſeu Aﬀtione, ua Animus 
* ceu a Ferrugine expolitur et illuſtratur. Which laſt Clauſe 

13 
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8“ urbbt Bnim arnlle. 7 
7 Lewe mmit, umhie; 
7 murid Saul, uiol. 
20 7 Lewe muris, umosir; 
6' mopil ap mrumm 
6 mqim mxOpr Dl. 
[6 mqimi mOpr Dl, as P/ cxm. 1.74 | 
8 MnAsput irim Abiun, 
7 leusib om Ndibim; [8 MO neal 


is added on Account of the near Reſemblance of the Si 
ſieation of this Verb to hdd; if, indeed, they be two 

ent Verbs. As to the Form Haden, tho not ſo common 25 
that of hau, tis found in other Places, as gbeu, Ja. 111. 16. 


This Reading ſeems to me leſs liable to] ception than ed/u, 
tho ſo near to hal in the Form of the Letters, or egd/u, or 


ed/gu : but the Reader may take his Choice. 

ib. of, or cu If od. 

reckoned the firſt Word of the following Clauſe, as-accord- 
ing the maſoedal Accent it mult Lan les no Signi- 


in the Expreſſion, nor any 7 between 
the two Clauſes, ſo that the — either the 
Efid or the Meaſure of the former, rea; you _ 12 


to this latter Clauſe the following one, urböt, &c. which 
connected to it by the Conjunction x. Od fi ifies Con- 
tinuation, and therefore Progreſs or Increaſe, &; or, in 
the Words of a modern Critic, « NY—denotat (1) Identita- 
tem, Continuitatem, Continuationem, lterationem, Morem 
* [ie./Confuctudinem, Aſſuetudinem} (2) Tempus continuatum, 
* iteratum, protrattum; item abſolute, Tempus. Then oud, 
added to as an Adverb, will fignify a great, increaſing, 
laſting Joy; letati ſunt admodum, or uſque ;. 5 


put 3 (as in Plautus, perpetuat * * of ow | 


— always giving on) well exprefles the 
| re.. 
4. The LXX muſt have read Naibi On, as they tranſlate 


Kare Mah. gs here P/alm cx111, 7. 8. 
DA, + 4 us . 25 


ſignifying l or -ſo char, be 


oy 


| 
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25 rte duke . 
- #ki-lYewe [8 ki ewe] Miugi Ari, 
$ uist 6liem Tbl. 
8 Rgli Hſidiu imur, 
8'uRsoim bHsk * 155 
[7... . inde Plein! 
30 8 ki labKuh ig br-Ais. - #92 
1 Lewe In Minn e e 
26-29. Inlead of theſe four Verſes the LXX have. 2.33; 
2 e Iro d Words of an e. 


tirely different 
31, 32. Between theſe two Verſes: there is failted . into 


4 "3% 


all Editions of the LXX-(by 'Bos's Account) 2 that 51 | 


Cardinal Ximents, e beſt, a lon . ; 
ſage taken, as to . e INN to the , 
from/Ferem. Ix. 23, 24 | 
ibid. The Kb is kale and ele ile 255, Mribis, tad 
aliu. Olin will do very well with Mribu: but Mribiu re- 


quires 'a plural Pronoun, olimn. And this Reading ſeems 


preferable to that of the LX X, wiz. ole beSmim uirom ; for 


tranſlate, Kos (repeating this Nominati 
he lng Inſertion ju mentioned) —— gy 


| wy Kue, The LXX tranſlate. iet and fo muſt have 
N A or 8 A 

34+ + And here they read IMlkins, tranſlating Toi; 3 | 
o 1 pwr. But I judge the maſoretical Reading preferable, 


| becauſe in the next Clauſe, which ſeems explanatory of this 
(« ſignify ing here, as it very frequently does, nempe] there 


follows a ſingular Word, Mila, as even themſelves tranſlates 
it, xp158 d,: and of Him, (of the Mz $5145, the Cuxlsr) 
I believe both Words are to be-underſtood;.,, Has Coming 


to deliver Mankind from the Pollution of Sin and from the 

conſequent Power of Satan and the Bands of Death, to teſtore 
our Right and Title to that happy State for which God orl. 
page intended us, and to take off the-Forfenture of it we 


wanne W 
. the” 


E507, * 3 an 


2 
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$ oliu [olimu] beSmitt iron. An 75 
8 Iewe [ Eewa — br, 7 aw þ idin 

Af Av) N 


2 


_ 0445 1555 a +8» ic ay ; 7 


the Courſe of his Probation 5 dns Fey; che De- 
liverer and Saviour of Mankind 1 81 of the ar- 

dent Deſire of all holy Men under t eſt 2 2 h 
tion; and the affured Hope, ERS of it the | 
of their moſt tranſporting Joys. Hs was ever uppermoſt in 
their Thoughts, and their Souls longed for Bus, and the 


—. Wore ſo, the more they were | influenced hy the b, hoy of 
om 


| 0 are ſo grand amd ſublime/as.no Way to ſuit the firſt ſma!” 


/ 


— 


God; in ſo much that thoſe that were accuſt to the 
intimate Communications of the Holy Ghoſt (Wherein 
he often ſo poſſeſſed their Souls as to ſuſpend, for a While, 
the Exerciſe of their natural intellectual — 0 
their dim Tapers by the Sunſhine of hir 020» Light radiating 
them with a full Blaze) when they, our of a -pious 
Inclination, * to compoſe, by the H of their 33 
| Puke, a Hymn of Proe-ox Than * - 
were — feind, as it were irit 
and their Thoughts gradually raiſed enel out toward 
» the grand Obje# of their Pefire* and Expectation, the Mx s- 
s14n or Cuntsr; ſo that towards the End of the Hymn, 
that which rs-plainly to have been the only Object of 
their Thoughtr at the Beginning of it is now dropt, and tho” 
the uſed in the Beginning of their Hymns, 
with no 8 to expreis their ow# pious Senti- 
ments on the gen Objeft of their Thoughts, were ſo di- 
refted by the Reh en as to ſuit the Object (as I uy 
ſay) of his Thoughts as well as that of theirs rs ; yer when 
the Holy Spirit has engaged a// the Attention of the — 
et to that grand Object he preſents before his intellectt 
yes, the Expreflions then (as it is proper they ſhould be) 


one, but only 2h thief of all Objects, of which that other 
was but a 1 ype and Shadow.” For Inſtance, the only Ob- 
je&iof Di Thoughts” when be hegan to write the 
LXXIId H I chink, plainly appears to be $0/omon, and 
the intended Subject a prayer for him that e may be a wile, 
jut, "and id a happy Prince; but one fees the Expreſſions 

_ gradually nie and the laſt are too ſublime [Ou (im y. * ) is 


_ in bis Congoegarion or Qhareb, not jor bim. v. E/ I. 5 


eb xa of 2 tho' the firit are very applicable to 


Gop's 


Ss 


. 
5 
- 
- 


, 
15 Msihu: 
10 * 7 4 
1 un Cuktsr, And in chis Strain x are * 


yo 
of the Palms and many other Propheſies written; and thus 


1 TJratlites and the holy Apoſtles of our Lonp ap- 
pr have underſtood them St. Peter, for Example, 
1. to reaſon on this Principle, on 


Abe eto oRetobvenels of kis-Rilobing appears 


N 
& 
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„Lenkung 5 50 


Plain, and there was no Occaſion to mention Af Yong? Aoi 


E of Interpretaton of tu th 
ee 3 the Scriptures, as they wens all 


10 "Bev bed e e ne ont | 
Ne far beyond the 


Limits original humble Deſign, ug. 
"x maki ta Tales bilological Remarks 
on a ben Berta 3 


| Scripture :/ 
— if it is really a Di 


from my 
to hint to my Reader. the Uſe of 
what I have written, now in the Concluſion 


of it, vid. that whether I write ot he reads, 
or whatevey we do, tis all fruitleſs, Labour, 


unleſs it tend either directly or at leaſt ulti- 
mately to tbe Gal. This End I 
Babe in View. =. weak Endeavours 


can Sellin the Kaese ofaidt Lhingaage 
in the very Nr of which ene Part, and 
in che Style and Ln of hich the lui of 
| the Scniptures is written L chereby pave his 
Way to the right Underſtanding of thoſe ſa- 
ered Books from n 

inly ſhall, by the Influence of che 
— Spirit on his hone? Heart, according to 


our boars Er Jobn v11. 17. If any 
1 | 


M2 
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Man be willing to do his [God's| Will, He 
© ſhall know |be able to judge], &c.) how 
to love, honour and obey God as he ought; 
and the only Glory of God, to which Men 
can contribute, is to, be loved, _— 
obey'd by. them. Whoever therefore i 
motes the Knowlege of God (40:thout: wha h | 
it is im 
wie cannot —— honour and obey him) 
takes one good Step to e his Glory; to 
do which himſelf, and to the beſt of his 
Power to bring all Mankind to the fame Diſ- | 
- polition, and Practice, is the only valuable 
 Purpoſe,-the only ultimate End, to 
which a rational Creature can live. 
Fa Jo ſerve this great End, ah in a iow and 
Degree, is my ſincere Intention in 
+ which-thergfare I hope will 
ion, at a Time 


this ſmall Eſſay 
meet with a favourable 


W en with Which 


. «when; God be thanked, a Deſire to be ac- 


quainted wich all the Haly Scriptures, in the 
nt antient as well as — original Lan- 
guage of them, tevives among all Ranks of 
Mien, larly in our earned UxIVERSI- 
TIESs ; by be Judgment, if they vouchafe 
this Trifle a Peruſal, I shall willingly abide, 
tho' I have not that high Opinion of my 
Performance as to thinl it 8 of a for- 
mal Deditation to then. (4-44) 
We are certainly — 8 
with the true PRONUNCIATION, as well as the 
genuine AxaLloo of the Hebrew Language. 


ens reading. H. ER MR E W. 165 
In ſuch a Caſe, any 2 9 + 
. at * ane e 


appear to 1 4. wont one; ww 
EL . 
OT A, 1 nitor, 
and to all that might be 25 nd 
fem per 2 bd 77585 
c V1 
he ſhall find in me. e city, — 


Thankfulneſs for his good e ä 
one I ſeek, 


ful Inſtructions. Tis Taurn 
nor am I fo full of Self- Love as to be con- 
tented that even my own Miſtake ſhould 
upon me for it. I own indeed, I ſhould be 
better pleas d to be confirmed; by the concur- 
rent Opinion of able Judges, in the Rightneſs 
of my oun, and thereby in a reaſonable Hope 
of having rea attained to the Truth ; and, 
of Conſequence, to be excuſed from the 
Trouble of à fürther Hurry, tedious 2 
perhaps uncertain Shquld I find the Ju 
ment of the Pubhethugfavougable; it w 4 
be a great Encouragementute. mg to digeſt . 
into lomg ke 3a ſubmiĩt 2 _ In 
mination my concerging ion 
_ of Verbs — whole ANaroer of the 
Language. WI engyer; bur is ſettled (by 
mine or any other Hand) on 1h * 


* Ko 7 p 4 p | 
%s „ 99 : : 
* 4A * _ - * hy „ * * 14 
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